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BISHOP CHASE. CROMWELL, AND 
THE PURITANS. 

Mr Epitor.—The following account of an 
error which occurs in some editions of the Eng- 
lish Bible, apd of the sad consequences which 
he wiiter evbposes to have proceeded from the 
circulation of copies containing it, is from the 
pen of the venerable Bishop Chase, of Lllinois. 
The piece has been copied into newspapers in 
different parts of the country, and the statements 
contained therein received as true. The high 
source from which it originates, and the im- 
portance of detecting and exposing every error 
woich either accidentally or intentionally, is 
allowed to creep into the text of the sacred vol- 
ume, combine to render the article one of un- 
common jnaterest, andto secure for it an atten- 
tive reading. On this account, [ desire that it 
may 6e copied into your paper, with a few notes 
added to show how unjnst and untrue are the 
accusations and inferences which Bishop Chase 


has cavsed to be circulated with all the authori- | 


ty of his high official character and venerable 
age. 


“A NOTABLE CORRUPTION OF THE BIBLE.” | 


‘* Few persons not led astray by the legendary 
lore of the Romish traditions fail to acknow- 
ledge and proclaim the duty of the Bishops, as 


conservators of the trath, to keep the Holy} 


Scriptures fiee from corruption. Never was 
this task more faithfully performed than by 
Prelates of the Reformed Church of England, 
in Kiog James’ day.. The Holy Bible, as we 
now have it, was translated from the original 
\anguages by them, and by them published to 
the Christian world, and the researches of all 


copal church, and active in accusing of forgery 
and fraud dissenters frum that church, h 
would never have exposed himself to the cen- 
sure which must justly fall on him, when a cor- 
rect account of the matter is given. 

is will be found that the ‘‘corruption” is far 
from having been the intentional work of Crom- 
well, does not appear in a single edition of the 
Bible printed whilst he was in power, but first 
occurred in a Bible printed at the University 
press at Cambridge, England, A. D. 1638, 
when Archbishop Laud and King Charles I. 
bore undisputed sway in church and state! 
The error was repeated in severai different edi- 
tions ; but unfortunately for the theory of the 
Bishop, it did not appear for the second time 
till 1660, the year of the restoration of King 
Chailes II. There is not therefore the slightest 
ground in truth, for the very serious charge 
whieh he brings against Cromweli and the Eng- 
lish Independents. [Lewis’s History of the 
English translations of the Bible, page 340 ; 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, Vol. II, 
Book VIII, Chap. V., and Townley's Hilustra- 
tions of Biblical Literature, Vol. Hh, page 322 
—a!l being Episcopalian authorities in the man- 
ner of church government—may be consulted 
on this point.] 

(2.) The Bishop believes that the conse- 
quences of this deplorable ‘ corruption ” were 
not confined to England. He agserts nae 
Cambridge platform, in an edition published in 
1662, was evidently founded on a principle de- 
duced from this “ corruption’? of the text in 
question. 

Why the learned Prelate connects the year 
1662 with the Cambridge Platform, is wholly 
| unaccountable, unless it be to lead the reader 
| to infer that it was composed after the time 
| when, as he says, Cromwell corrupted the text. 
| Had the Bishop been familiar with the Ecclesi- 
| astical history of the New England Congrega- 
tionalists, he would have known that the Plat- 
form was agreed upon in 1648, and consequently 
that Cromwell's alleged “ corruption ”’ could not 
have had any influence in its formation. If he 
| had read the Platform he would have found that 
the corrupted text is not once quoted therein. 

{[Mather’s Magnalia, Book V. Part II.; 
Holmes’s Annals, Vol I, page 288; Savage’s 
| Winthrop, Vol. II., page 330.] 
| (3.) The Bishop asserts that Isaiah Thomas 
printed the first Bible ever published in Amer- 
|iea ; and that this edition contained this “ nota- 
| ble corruption.'’—There are at least two errors 
jin this statement. Isaiah Thomas did not print 
ithe first Bible in America. Two editions for 








impartial, learned men throughout Christendom, | the Indians were printed in Cambridge in 1661 


have found it most correct. The papal faction 
have carped at it, because the truths it contains 
contradict their errors. The Pope forbids its 
use. Since the Reformation, others have pub- 
lished editions with alterations to suit their s+c- 
tarian views. But none appears to have been 
so occult, and yet so extensive in its conse- 
quences as that which strikes the mind with so 
much force in the perusal of the following facts. 

“In the ume of Oliver Cromwell, who, in 
changing the government of the English nation, 
had pat down both Bishops and Presbyters, io 
the Charch of Christ, there was published from 
the British presa, an edition from the Bible, ap- 
parently a true copy, but containing one re- 
markable corruption—changing the word ‘ We’ 
into the word‘ Ye,’ in the Acts of the Apos- 
ves, chap. vi., ver. 3d. Oliver's power at that 
time was unrestrained. He-had dissolved the 


Parliament with the stamp of his foot, and in | p= 


«!. things he could permit and fortid as he 
pleased. No remonstrance was made for none 
juld be made, against the corruption so stealth- | 
ily introduced to serve the purposes of those | 
who opposed both the Episcopal and Presbyte- | 
rial pretensions to authority, in divine things 
pertaining to the Church of Christ. 

“The whole verse, rightly translated, rans | 


among you, seven men, of honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business. This done, they 


chose the first seven deacons, ‘whom th2y set | 


before the apostles ; and when they had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them.’ 

‘* What a sore in the eyes of Cromwell, and 
his friends the Independents, was the word 
‘We’ in this all important text! 
the exercise of a power given unto the Apos- 
tles, by the Great Head of the Church, com- 


manding them, (not the brethren at large) to or- | 


dain, or appoint, the ministere of Christ. This | 
did not suit the newly adopted creed and prac- | 
uce of the ruling party. 
authorized his friends to change the word ‘ We 
into the word * Ye.” * Ye’ the brethren ‘ may 
appoint !’ A most notable corruption, over 
which the faithful ministers might weep and 
complain in secret, at their leisure, but none 
had the power publicly to correct. (1 ) 

“ Matthew Henry, the learned commentator 
on the bitle, whose piety and talents are to this 


day respected, says that many editions had this | 


correction in them. By this, it seems, it had 
spread among, and become generally believed to 
be the correct reading by the Independents, in 
England ; and doubtless was transported with 
tne goods and chattels of our forefathers to the 
shores of America; especially in Massachusetts 
Bay, about or soon after the time of Cromwell. 
**The ‘Camhiidge Platform,’ the established 
order of charch discipline in Massachusetts, in 
an edition published in 1662, was evidently 
founded on a principle deduced from this cor- 
ruption of the text in question. It expressly 
declares that the choice or will of the people, 
made known io their election of their minister, 
vy itself alone gives all the official power to act 
ithe Chureh of Christ; and by virtue of this 
irst principle, the said platform declares that 
‘Ordination doth not convey the essentials of 
the office of a minister, being only the evidence 


‘hat the election of the brethren Aad taken place; | date of it with this of mine. 


ike the installing of a magistrate, to which he| 
lad a previous right by election.”’ (2.) 

“ Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Massachu- 
‘etts Bay, printed the first bible ever published 
‘0 America ; and the same, containing this nota- 
-M “rruption, was circulated throughout New 

stadt «and agreeing as it dues with their im- 
JUTE 20 bo 4 S 1° ’ 

I ‘es of Cromwell's edition, was 
thought to be athente (3) 

“Thus the cortu \¢ snc. a: 
eacioaalit . pr ation of this single text, oc- 
1 nee oy me Behe» authorities the Indepen- 
dents could boast of at tra ,..: 

period, was sincerely 


believed to be the true mt cerned 
guided them in forming all that, as ants 
churches, and setiling their minisy oer onal 
of the township; which connection Seas Ym 
minister and the brethren being dissolva. os 
f mer was considered as no longer a clergyian | 
In Trumbuil’s history of Connecticut ail thins | 


. de of church government is declared to be, at 





7 t of the notable corruption of the 3d verse of 
. is chapter of the Acts, by turning ‘We’ 
Inty § ve.’ ” sit 

n. will be perceived that the distinguished | 
». we, afier alluding to ‘*the duty of the 
aon, tS #8 Conservators of the truth,” gives an 
of vlt of the origin, object and consequenzes 
whe Corruption of seripture, which, 2f true, 
Pn ta deep sale on the character and 
and no ot Cromwell, the English Independen 
“ee New England Purlies: " r 
senda tape; accuses Cromwell of de- 
Daksa, y and for a Sinister purpose, causing this 
Cause if (ete vi. ch. 3 ¥.] to be altered, be- 
Cult the neo mon and correct reading, + did not 


t the t , ; 
raling Se adopted creed and practice of the 


Now 
°*, if the learned Prelate had made him- 


Self fami: : 

introducer” with the facts relative to the first 
plores atin the error which he so much de- 
tuth > . ad been as careful in stating the 





It implied | 


; well seeing this | 
Cromwell 8 >|having been omitted. 


te outset, that of the New England States, | aia , 
“\' this, we here repeat, was the legitimate re- | that 


,and 1685, and three editions for the Germans at 
Germantown, Penn., in 1743, 1762 and 1776. 
|The colonists weie not allowed to print the 
Scriptures in their vernacular tongue until after 
they had achieved their independence of the 
|mother country. The writer probably intended 
j}to say, that Thomas printed the first English 
| Bible. But this is not true. This honor be- 
longs to Robert Aiken, of Philadelphia. A 
leopy of his edition is before me whilst writing. 
| It was printed in 1782. The verse in question 
is correctly printed. Isaiah Thomas printed the 
first Bible that was published in the folio form 
in the country, but it does not contain the cor- 
rupted text. All yherefore that is said con- 
cerning the influence of this “ notable corrup- 
tion ” in this country, as well as in England, is 
incorrect. 

[See Thomas’s History of Printing, Vol. 1, 
es 241 and 472; Vol. 2, pages 76 and 82. } 

t is no pleasant task to point out the errors of 
one who stands so high in the church and com- 
munity as the writer whose statements have now 
been examined. But the boldness with which 
he brings these charges against the English In- 
dependents and New England Cungregationalists, 
and the minuteness with which he speaks of the 
causes and consequences of the ¢ «:.ption 


| 


thus :—' Wherefore, brethren, look ye out from | Which he notices, give such an air of truth to 
“ . | his statements that they are likely to be received 


as true by the reader, without particular exam- 
ination. 

W hilst every reflecting mind must feel that a 
kind Providence has most wonderfully preserved 
|} from serious corruption the text of the sacred 
| volume, the Bibliographer will find some curious 
jinstances of obvious errors) which have crept 
|into some editions of the Bible. One of these 
which occurred within a few years of that 
pointed out by Bishop Chase, and under the 
jsame King and Bisho>, was soon corrected. 
The printer issued an edition, in which the sev- 
enth commandment read, ** Thou shalt commit 
adultery” The little but important word * not” 
Now it would be no 
| more unjust por jinproper for the Congregation- 
| alists tu charge Archbishop Laud with wilfully 

corrupting this passage, to please some licen- 
tious churchmen, than for Bishop Chase to 
charge Cromwell with altering the text upon 
| which he comments so earnestly. In both cases 
the erior was undoubtedly accidental. G. L. 

Cambridge, July 10, 1849. 

[Daily Advertiser. 
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| UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DR. CHANNING. 
| (We have great pleasure in laying before our 
| readers the following beautiful Letters of Dr. 
| Channing, which we are enabled to do by the 
kind permission of the lady to whom they were 
jaddressed. ‘The remarks upon individuals which 
| they contain rendered an eailier publication un- 
suitable; but in consequence of the much-lament- 
ed death of the excellent and admirable person 
| chiefly referred to, there isno longer any reason 
for withholding them from the public.] 

[London Inquirer, July 1. 





Boston, April 23rd, 1827. 

My pear Miss - 

I am afraid you will hardly believe that I was 
grateful for your letter, when yoo compare the 
Bat it was truly 
welcome, and not the less so for the freedom 
with which you laid open your mind init. Per- 
haps | value such letters as yours the more from 
not being able to writesuch myself. My profes- 
sion has spoiled me for a letter-writer. 1 must 
take a subject, and I find myself pees upon 
it before | am aware, so that my friends lose the 
less from my want of punctuality asa corres>on- 
dent. I suppose you have heard of what we 
think the happy lot of your friend Miss Pickard. 
She is soon to be inarried to one of our most ex- 
cellent ministers, Mr. Ware, whose reputation 
I cannot make you understand better, than by 
telling you that Miss P. was universally congrat- 
ulated on having secured such a prize. Believ- 
ing as I do that she is better than most of our 
sex, whether ministers or laity, I felt as if the 
chief congratulations were due to him. You 
half inquire if hercharacter was formed under 
‘ay ministry. I hope that she has received some 
rom me; but is it not true of eminent virtue 
ba,’ it is the brightest image of God, so it 

Cats this mark of being peculiarly from Him, 
that it cannot be traced to inferior sourses? Dis. 
interested love, like genius, seems of the nature 
of inspiration. |, is some time since we have 
had from your cour ; 
ielin-metile melee? ee work which has 

noise here, The fast publication of 
your press which I read, attempted to read 
was “Almacks,” but I found the ** world of fash- 
ion’’ as wearisome in book F : 

: as I think I should in 
real life, and left the tale hair told. To you 
who have been brought up under an sia 
; a4 y) 
it may not be easy to conceive how Supereminent- 
ly ridiculous the artificial intercourse, the preten- 
sions, the exclusiveness and childish jesloaniee 
and competitions, of ‘the great and fashion. 
able,” seem to us plain republicans, who have 
not associated an idea of dignity witha king or 
noble. Such books ought to make us respect 
the great body of the English people, who, in 
spite ofsuch “superiors,” have so much manly 
spirit, sound sense, and real goodness. I can 











148 he is zealous in defending the Epis- 


send you ne new work of merit {rom our press, 


We have not time for authorship. We expect, 
however, something interesting soon. Our perl- 
odical works tempt those who might do some- 
thing more, and they are certainly creditable to 
us. Iremember my short visits to England 
with much pleasure. Mrs. Channing’s health 
is pretty good, and she joins with me In 
affectionate regards to yourself and your family. 
With great regard, your sincere friend, 
Wa. E, Caannino. 





Boston, April 29th, 1828. 
My Dear Miss ‘ j 
I thank you for your late letter. I answer it 
perhaps the sooner because I wish to introduce 
to you a friend of mine, whom you must know. 
* * * * 





Mrs. N—— wiil not disappoint you, even if 
your standard of American women has been 
formed from Mre. Ware. She would do honor 
to any country; and when I see two such wo- 
men as | have named, formed among us, I must 
think that, on the whole, the human character 
find as many favorable influences bere as else- 
where. 

One part of your letter particularly interested 
as well as amused me ; that in which you speak 
| of the experiments made in education. I laugh 
-at these, but their number and absurdity go to 

prove that there is a want of light on the subject, 
and still more a consciousness of the want. | 
should like much to get your ideas, and your 
mother’s, on the proper training of your own 
sex. Ihave one daugh‘er, very lovely, at least 
in her parents’ eyes, and of sufficient capacity, 
about ten years old. I have done less than my 
own mind approves, from not knowing well what 
todo. Il mean, that I have not interfered with 
the common methods of our city, though the 
results satisfy me that something better can be 
done. 1 have endeavored to act on the general 
principle that to invigorate the faculties is more 
important than to give knowledge, and that the 
faculties can only be invigorated by exercise. 
Oa this principle I let her learn Latin. Is this 
language taught in your female schoois! 

Have you ever thought how far female educa- 
tion should differ from that of our sex! How 
would woman be benefited by being subjected 
to severer studies? It has been taught, you 
know, that you are distinguished by quickness 
and delicacy, rather than by profoundness of 
thought; that you reach truth by a kind of intu- 
ition rather than reasoning ; that human nature 
‘and life are a woman's most appropriate! studies 
and experience, and society her best school, 
and that she is todo good chiefly by the culture 
of the affections and the taste, by spreading love, 
order, refinement, &c. Are these heresies which 
the stronger party are passing off for orthodoxy ; 
or are they true, and ought they to influence ed- 
acation? [| should like to know how you and 
yours think on these high matters ; aud the more 
lreely you write, the more you will gratify me. 

Very affectionately vour friend, 
Wa. E. CHannine. 








Boston, March 30, 1829. 

My Dear Miss 

My present letter, I know, will be welcome, | 
for it will be handed you by your old friend Mrs. 
Ware, who, in becoming a matron, his st none 
of the beauties of mind and heart which intérest- 





LETTER FROM JEFFERSON ON SLAVERY: 


PuitaveLrnta, June Sth, 1849. 
My Dear Six: Under the impression that 
its publication at this time will promote your 
views, be gratifying to the people of Kentucky, 
and be of general utility, | am induced to take 
the liberty to inclose you a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Jerrsenson to me on the subject of Slave- 
ry. 

I avail myself of this occasion to tender my 
respectful compliments to Mrs. Cuay, and to re- 
new to you assurances of my high respect and 
regard. 

Eowarp Cones. 

To Hon. Henry Cray, Lexington, Ky. 


Fonricetto, August 25th, 1814. 

Dear Str :-—Your favor of July 31st was du- 
ly received, and was read with peculiar pleasure. 
The sentiments breathed through the whole do 
honor to both the head and heart of the writer. 
Mine on the subject of the Slavery of negroes 
have long since been in possession of the public, 
and time has only served to give them stronger 
root. 

The love of justice and the love of country 
plead equally the cause of these people, and 1t is 
a mortal reproach to us that they should have 
pleaded it so long ia vain, and should have pro- 
duced not a single efforti—nay, I fear, not much 
serious willingness—to relieve them and our- 
selves from our present condition of moral and 
religious reprobation. From those of the for- 
mer generation who were in the fullness of age 
when | came into public life, which was while 
our controversy with England was on paper only, 
1 soon saw that nothing was to be hoped. Nurs- 
ed and educated in the daily habit of seeing the 
degraded coudition, both bodily and mental, of 
these nofortunate beings, not reflecting that that 
degradation was very much the work of them- 
selves and their fathers, few minds had yet doubt- 
ed but that they were as legitimate subjects of 
property as their horses or cattle. ‘I'he quiet and 
monotonons course of colomal life had been dis- 
turbed by no alarm and liule reflection on the 
value of liberty; and, when alarm was taken at 
an enterprise of their own, it was not easy to 
carry them the whole length of the principles 
which they invoked for themselves. In the first 
or second sessivn of the, Legislature after 1 be- 
came a member, I drew to this subject the atten- 
tion of Colonel Bland, one of the oldest, ablest, 
and most respected members, and he undertook 
to move for certain moderate extensions of the 
protection of the laws to these people. I sec- 


was more spared in the debate, but he was de- 
nounced as an enemy to his country, and was 
treated with the greatest indecorum. 

From an early stage of our Revolution other 
and more distant duties were assigned me, so 
that from that time till my return fromm Europe 
in 1789, and, I may say, ull | returned to reside 
at home in 1809. I had little opportunity of 
knowing the progress of public sentiment here 
on this subject. I had always hoped that the 
younger generation, receiving their early im- 
pressions after the flames of liberty had been 
kindled in every breast, and had become as it 
were, the vital spirit of every American, that the 
generous temperament of youth analogous to the 
motion of their blood, and above the suggestions 
of avarice, would have sympathized with oppres- 





ed you so much. Her husband, if you cgn ob- 
iain his confidence, will prove worthy of her. | 
He is one of our best men, and most saccessful 
and useful ministers,—but has an hereditary re- 
serve, which has avg whully yielded to much in- 
tercourse with the world, and to the singularly | 
favorable reception he has met with. 1 recollect 
when you once expressed in a Jetter your de-| 
light ia Mrs, W.’s character, and ascribed her 
excellence in part to her minister, | disclaimed | 
what I should have thought a great honoras well | 


as happiness, and told you, that a happy natare | 
; had dene more for her than ailteaching. 1 have | 
i since learned more of the history of her mind, 
jand have reasun to believe that 1 contributed | 
| more than | dared to hope to the growth of her| 
virtue ; and [ name this, not only because it is | 
| encouraging to know the aid which one human 
| being may render to another, but because she 
must have been more active than I led you to 
| suppose in forming ber own character: for the | 
| teacher can only do good by the free co-operation | 
) of the learner. 
} Io your last letter you gave me to understand, | 


| that female education is superficial among you. | 


| 1 am afraid there will be no change until our | 
| ideas of e-lucation are enlarged. 


A young wo-| 
| man is pronounced educated, the work is sup-| 
posed to be done, just when a young man is be-| 
| ginning the most mmportant part of his intellee- | 
tual discipline. You run the race of knowledge | 
with arapidity which we must despair of rival- 
j ling. Atthe time when vour faculties are pre- | 
‘ pared for close and efficient attention, and fur ac- | 
| quiring comprehensive views of subjects, they | 
are released from their task; aud light reading, 
chiefly periodical, giving only partial lights, and | 
giving litle more exercise to thought than | 
any other pastime, is substituted for that patient | 
connected Jabor, without which no branch of 
knowledge, not even of history, can be said to be 
understood. You doubt whether ‘the power of 
concentrated and long-continued attention,"’ is 
what women want. What weall want, I think, | 
is, the growth of our faculties through the whole | 
of life, by continued, vigorous exertion of them. 
[ would not have a woman devote herself to any 
one subject as a man does to his profession — 
But! would have her daily give some portion of 
time to some subject which will cemand earnest 
attention, and all the vigor of thought which she 
possesses. I prescribe not the time or the topics. 
Let her do that which will give her a conscious- 
ness of her powers, and will unfold them. Let 
it be one of her aims to invigorate the intellect 
through her whole life by exertion, and to give 
greater harmony and vitality of thought. Let 
her intellectual nature as well as her moral be 
felt to be of infinite value. I have mentioned 
one cause of the superficial education of women. 
Another is, the want of definite views of what a 
woman should be, the want of a sufficiently pre- 
cise end. ‘That end, I think, may be determined 
very much by the influence which you do and 
must exert over the young mind. This function 
entitles you to a more generous discipline than 
you have yet received. But I will not burden 
you with a dissertation. I have wrtten a little 
complainingly. But I ought not todo so.— 
Your sex have certainly made greater progress 
than ours within a short time,and [ should be the 
last to find fault with women, remembering, as I 
do, so many enlightened ones among my friends. 
Mrs. Ware will tell you of Mrs. Channing 
and myself. Our visit to England did not pro- 
cure for us the elixir of life, and we both have 
warnings of our frailty. But on the whole we 
have health enouga to enjoy much. Life, | hope, 
is becoming a clearer stream as it approaches 
that point where it vanishes from mortal view. 
We cannot but bear witness to the benignity of 
Providence. Among oor blessings are the re- 
collections of friends whem we saw abroad.— 
What a gift is memory, which confers immortal- 
ity on impression» received in a few brief inter- 
views from the inteiligent and good. Assure 
our mother of our affectionate remembrance.— 
owe your father a letter, but must defer writ- 
ing. My sincere regards to him. 
Your affectionate friend, 
Wa. E. Cuannine. 
I thank you for Dr. Hutton’s Sermon. It 
breathes a fine spirit, and is worthy of the cause. 





Rev. Dr. Hicerns, of the Methodist Episco- 


the Baptist Church, and both at present residing 
in Boston, have been elected Financia) Secreta- 
ries of the American and Foreign Christian 
Union. The former gentleman, it is understood, 


| vancing in the march ef Time. 


| or experience on the subject. 
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will accept; the latter has not yet signified his 





concurrence. 


sion wherever found, and proved their love of 
liberty beyond their own share of it. But my in- 
tercourse with them since my return has not been 
sufficient to ascertain that they had made toward 
this point tie progress I had hoped. Your soli- 
tary but welcome voice is the first _ which has 
brought this sound te my ear, and I have con- 
sidered the general silence which prevails on this 
subject as indicating an apathy unfavorable to 
our hopes. Yet the hour of Emancipation is ad- 
It will come ; 
and, whether brought on by the generous ener- 
gy of our own minds, or by the bloody process 
of St. Domingo, excited and conducted by the 
power of our present enemy, if once stationed 
permanently within our country, offering an asy- 
jam and arms to the oppressed, is a leaf of our 
history no. yet turned over. 

As to the method by which this difficult work 
is to be effected if permitted to be done by our- 
selves, I have seen no proposition so expedient,on 
the whole, as that of emancipation of those boro 
after a given day, and of their education and ex- 
patriation ata proper age. This would give 
time for a gradual extinction of that species of 
labor, and substitution of another, and lessen 
the severity of the shock which an operation so 
fundamental cannot fail to produce, The idea 
of emancipating the whole at once, the old as well 
as the young, and retaining them here, is of those 
only who have not the guide of either knowledge 
For men, proba- 
bly of any color, but of this color we know, 
brought up from their infancy without neces- 
sity fur thought or forecast, are, by their habits, 
rendered as incapable as children of taking care 
of themselves, and are extinguished promptly 
wherever industry is necessary for raising the 
young. Inthe mean time they are pests in so- 
ciety by their idleness, and the depredations to 
which this leads them. ‘Their amalgamation 
with the other color produces a degradation to 
which no lover of his country, no lover of excel- 


| lence in the human character, can innocently 


consent. 

I am sensible of the partialities with which you 
have looked toward me as the person who should 
undertake this salutary and arduous work ; but 
this, my dear sir, is like bidding old Priam to 
buckle on the armour of Hector ‘‘tremendibus evo 
humeris etinulile ferrum cingi.’”? No. I have 
over-lived the generation with which mutual la- 
bors and perils begat mutua! confidence and ir- 
fluence. This enterprise is for the young; for 
those who can follow it up and bear it through 
to its consummation. It shall have al! my pray- 
ers, and these aie the only weapons of an old 
man. But, in the meantime, are you right in 
abandoning this property, and your country with 
itt I think not. My opinion has ever been that, 
until more can be done for them, we should en- 
deavour with those whom fortune has thrown on 
our hands to feed and clothe them well, protect 
them from ill-usage,, require such reasonable 
labor only as is performed voluntarily by free- 
men, and be led by no repugnances to abdicate 
them and our daties to them. The laws do not 
permit as to turn them loose, if that were for 
their good, and to commute them for other pro- 
perty 1s to commit them to those whose usage of 
them we cannot control. 1 hope, then,my dear sir, 
you will reconcile yourself to yocr country and 
its unfortunate condition; that you will not les- 
sen its stock of sound disposition by withdraw- 
ing your portion fromthe mass. That, on the 
contrary you will come forward in the public 
councils, become the missionary of this doctrine 
truly Christian, insinuate and inculcate it sofily 
but steadily through the medium of writing and 
conversation; associate others in your labors, and, 
when the phalanx is formed, bring on and press 
the proposition perseveringly until its accom- 
plishment. It is an encouraging observation 
that no good measure was ever proposed which, 
if daily pursued, failed to prevail in the end. We 
have proof of this in the history of the endea- 
vours in the British Parliament to suppress that 
very trade which brought this evil on us. And 
you will be supported by the religious precept, 
“Be not weary in welldoing.” ‘hat your suc- 
cess may be as speedy and complete as it will be 
honorable and immorta! consolation to yourself, 
I shall as fervently and sincerely pray, as I as- 
sure you of my great friendship and, respect. 

Tuomas Jerrerson, 
Epwarp Corts, Esq. 





Popvuuation or France. It appears that the 

pulation of France amounts to 35,950,000 in- 
uct Of this number, 2,412,000 live exclu- 
sively upon public charity; in addition to which, 
7,884,600 are inscribed upon the poor lists. 
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DR- WARREN'S REMARKS ON TAKING THE 
CHAIR AT THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Gentlemen—The objects for which you are 
this day convened are worthy of your best at- 
tention. In the foremost rank is the improve- 
ment of medical education. Education is the 
parent of Science, and Science it is which has 
led to the vast discoveries of the present day. 
By her aid we have seen drawn from the heav- 
ens and plucked from the deep those agents 
which enable us to communicate with the most 
distant regions, and to enjoy and exchange the 
products of our mutual labors. It is by educa- 
tion and by science that the great political revo- 
lutions of the present day are to be settled in an 
orderly and permanent way, so as to insure the 
tranquillity and happiness of the civilized world. 
Whence the vast difference in the conduct and 
consequence of the revolutions of Southern and 
Northern America? Is it not to be sought in 
the difference of education, which in the one 
presents us an enlightened population, and in 
tne other the great masses in a state of igno- 
trance, prejudice and violence? 

Medical education has sprung up in different 
parts of this country, according to the exigeo- 
cies of different communities. There is a want 
of uniformity in the mode of instruction and in 
the qualifications for practice. It will be your 
business to point out, representing as you do 
every part of this great country, the principles 
on which should be founded a satisfactory med- 
ical education. If you can accomplish this, of 
which there is no doubt, you will apply the 
surest remedy to the root of the prevailing evils 
which spring from empiricism and falsehood.. 

Another object which will no doubt arrest 
your aitention, is the means of preventing dis- 
ease. Hygiene is a department of our science 
which we must think has been too little studied, 
when we reflect how much easier it is to pre- 
. vent disease than to cure it. You will perhaps 
consider it necessary to propose to all mecical 
institutions that a department should be estab- 
lished for instruction in the means of preserving 
health. How important is it that the public and 
individuals should be better informed oa this 
subject! In the use of articles of food for in- 
stance, which while they ag so requisite to 
| health and life, are so often made the vehicles of 

disease! To our profession in a good measure 
| is to be attributed a revolution, already accom- 
| plished in part, in regard to the use of stimulant 
| drinks, which dees honor to the country and the 
age which producea it. 

The vital air is sometimes the medium of dis- 
‘ease. By it are transmitted the miasmata which 
' propagate great epidemics, cariving with them 
| desolation and death. ‘The source of these mias- 
'mata must ever be one of the most interesting 
| objects of research to the medical philosopher— 
!a dark and difficult research indeed, the pursuit 
lof which might at first view appear hopeless. 
} Observation has, however, shown us one re- 
| markable fact relating to this subject—that the 
| great epidémies of plague, yellow fever,, and 
\chalora, have never yet invaded the regions 
‘south of the equator. Whata singular anomaly 
in the history of natural events! Yet we find 
lan analogy still more remarkable, bocavse in its 
| influence more extensive, in the law which has 
| ordained that the animal and vegetable produc- 
‘tions of corresponding latitudes south and north 
of the equator scarcely ever present a similarity 
of species. Perhaps we may hereafier find that 
in those southern regions the direction of the 
atmospheric waves is such as to roll back from 
those countries the miasmata of plague, yellow 
fever and cholera. 

At the appeerance of cholera, the best efforts 
of our profession should be awakened. This 
gigantic spectre arisind from the dark morasses 
of the Fast, and pursuing its course where it 
finds the food required for its propagation, has a 
second time crossed the Atlantic and will afford 
us fresh opportunities of stadying its character 
and progress, if not of discovering its origin 
and cure. 

The cure of disease, gentlemen, is after all, 
your ultimate object. In the accomplishment of 
this, every age has flatcered itself with being 
wiser than the past. The present may, perhaps, 
apply to itself, with justice, a degree of this 
flatery. It must, at least, have the credit of 
acknowledging its own ignorance, and of know- 
ing that in order to pursue ils investigations it 
must closely observe the order of nature im re- 
sisting the progress of disease, and in the 
means by which she endeavors to remove the 
derangements of the animal economy. ‘* Na- 
tura duce’’ is the motto of our Society, and 
guided by this maxim we are sure to arrive at 
results which will conduct us toa satisfactory 
and sucsessful practice. 





; 





[The following account we take from the 
‘* Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, for the year M,DCCC.”’ Itis some- 
what remarkahle that the period described is 
jnst one handred years ago : J 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERE DROUGHT 
IN 1749, FROM A MS. OF MR. JAMES 
BLAKE, OF DORCHESTER. 


This summer was the severest drought in this 
country, that has ever been known in the mem- 
ory of the oldest persons among us [i wasa 
dry spring ; and by the latter end of May the 
grass was burnt up, so that the ground looked 
white; and it was the 6th day of July, before 
any rain (to speak of) came. ‘The earth was 
dried like powder to a g:eat depth ; and many 
wells, springs, brooks and small rivers were 
dried up, that were never known to fail before, 
and the fish in some of the rivera died. The 
pastures were so scorched, that there was noth- 
ing green to be seen, and the cattle waxed peor, 
and by their lowing seemed to call upon their 
owners for relief, who coald not help them.— 
Although the dry grass was eaten so close, that 
there were but a few thin spires to be seen, yet 
several pastures took fire, and burnt fiercely.— 
My pasture took fire near the bara, by a boy’s 
dropping a coal as he was carrying fire to the 
water-side ; and though there seemed to be so 
little grass, yet what there was, by the ground’s 
being so dry, blazed and flashed like gunpowder, 
and run very fast along the ground, and in one 
place burnt some fence; and we were forced to 
work hard to keep it from the barn, and to ex- 
tinguish it; having the help of sundry men 
that happened to be here. It spread over about 
half an acre of ground hefore we could stop it; 
and where there were lumps of cow-dung, it 
would burn till the whole lump was consumed, 
and burn a hole in the ground, and we were 
obliged to use much water to quench it. 

‘* There was a great scarcity of hay, being 
but a little cut of the first crop; and salt-marsh 
failed nearly as much as the English meaduw. 
English hay was then sold for £.3 and £.3--10, 
old tenor, per hundred. Barley and oats were 
so pinched, that many had not much more than 
their feed again; and many cut down their 
grain, before it was ripe, for fodder. Flax al- 
most whoily failed, as also garden herbs of all 
sorts ; and the Indian corn rolled up and wilted. 
And there was a melancholy prospect of the 
greatest dearth that ever was known in this land. 

‘‘In the time of our fears and distress, the 
government ordered a day of public fasting and 

rayer: and God was graciously pleased to 
haar and answer our petitions in a very remark- 
able manner: for, about the 6th of July, the 
course of the weather altered, and there came 
such seasonable and plentiful rains, as quite 
changed the face of the earth; and that grass 
which we genera'ly concluded was wholly dead 
and could not ceme again under several years, 
was revived, and there was a good second crop 
of mowing, it looking more like the spring than 





‘ 


the latter part of the year; and. the Indian corn 
recovered, and there was a very haivest. 

‘‘And whereas it was. thought, in the {all of 
the year, that a multitude of cattle must die for 
want of food, insomuch that they sent and fetch- 
ed hay from England ; yet God in his provi- 
dence ordered us a moderate winter, and we 
were carried con.fortably through it, and I did 
not hear of many, if any, cattle ttt died. But 
by reason of so many cattle having been killed 
off last fall, beef, mutton, and butter are now, 
in May, 1750, very dear. Butter is 786 old ten- 
or, pr. Ib. 
_ ‘Upon the coming of the rains, and renew- 
ing of the earth, last fall, the governmeut ap- 
pointed a day of public thanksgiving. 

‘** [This summer, June 18th was said to be 
the hottest day that was ever known in the 
northerly part of America.]” . 





[From Rev. Mr. Judd’s Sermon, in tlie August No. of 
the Monthly Religious Magazine. } 


LESSONS FROM THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


We lear many things from the temptation of 
Jesus ; but with only a short improvement shall 
I detain you. 
1. First Christ was tempted, 1eally tempted. 
This is the assertiou of the text. itis the up- 
shot of the whole account. Being tempted he 
could not be God. God cannot be tempted.— 
To think of making such overtures to the Al- 
mighty, is not only absurd, it is a blasphemy.— 
Not merely was his humanity tempted, but his 
whole being, so to say, was brought within the 
reach of this influence; his mind, his soul were 
attacked ; all that he is to man, his miraculous 
endowments, his power to bless and to save, his 
‘capacity for becoming a sacrifice, were sensible 
_ ee evil. Of course no part of him could be 
od. 
2. But what is more pertinent, he was 
tempted and is able to succor such as are in like 
extreme. 
He was tempted, and he had the capability of 
temptation; he was notarock, or ether, that 
violence could not agitate, or plausibility con- 
fuse him. He was a temptable being. This en- 
hances his interest; it brings him nearer our 
hearts ; it introduces him to our sympathies.— 
He, the pure, the spiritual, the divine, had sen- 
sations bordering on doubt and hopelessness, on 
his eye the basilisk world had exerted its spell, 
he trod the margin of wild and almost vindfetive 
impetuosity ; while we behold his struggles with 
awe, there is that in them which touches us 
most deeply. He had not now finished his 
work, he had not cow borne the burden of hu- 
man sin and woe; a direful death, a cloudy ter- 
mination of life, did not now impend over him ; 
he was in the printemps and fresh blood of his 
course, he was not thirty years of age. 
Bat in this way, in this way alone, his contri- 
bution to humanity is complete; thus the integ- 
rity of hope and the desire of the soul are per- 
fected. Wecan now say, Heis my Saviour, 
he is the being of all other, that ahell lead ue 
to Virtue aud neaven. e understands my 
wants, my case is his own. 

The temptation of Jesus is available for our 
salvation afier the same manner as his death.— 
We see there how he escaped from the snare of 
the fowler, how he rose fiom the shock of evil. 
We see how we may come out safely from the 
valley of weakness. 

3. The temptations under review are not 
those to which the vicious and mean, in espe- 
cial, are exposed, but such as befal the great 
and the good. ‘They are properly the tempta- 
tions of noble and heroic minds; of noble and 
heroic moods which all of as at some periods 
cherish. 

We are not Christ; but we have an impor- 
tant mission ; we have our salvation to secure, 
some excellence to promote, some wickedness to 
subdue; and we are ail, as he was, tempted to 
despair. Weare an hungered and athirst for 
the good not yet attained ; we fast many days 
by reason of this delay of expectation. A dark 
finger points downward, an articulate baseness, 
says, ‘ Turn stones into bread; grasp the pres- 
ent, indulge the sensual, be content with the in- 
iquitous, cheat if you can make it profitable ;— 
crawl in the dust, it may be there is gold there.’ 

‘The temptation to rashness, to violence, to 
excessive haste, and vain self-consequence, I 
need nut say how common it is. 

The temptation to ambition, to a carnal and 
secular ambition, to rise by any means, to reign 
whatever may be subservient to us, how preva- 
lent, how fatal! To control persons, marshal 
armies, subsidize the revenues of men, how 
much more persuasive and taking, than to ex- 
ert a supremacy over ideus, to give law to senti- 
ment, and dignity to virtue ! 

The statesmen of France, of Europe, of our 
own land, great and, noble minds, 1 will not 
doubt—how are they tempted! a devil has 
the ear of them; ‘The kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them ;’—what a glitter of fair 
sights, what a thrill of sweet sounds! 

God grant them and all of us deliverance ! 

Jesus, translate our aims to thy sublime 
heights ; clothe our hearts with majesty and 
strength ! 


EASTERN PENITENTARY AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA COUNTY PRISON. 


Since the opening of tls institution in 1829 to 
the present time, with the number of recommit- 
ments of those thus pardoned. Out of 278 par- 
doned out during this period, but 17 were re- 
turned for new offences, which is certainly a 
small proportion, and tends to refute the too 
common opinion that pardons are injurious, 

When it is remembered that the sentences for 
crime, are often by no means proportionate to 
the nature of the offence, and that experience 
has proved that too longa sentence tends rather 
to aggravate and harden the character, than to 
improve and soften it; it is a cause of congratu- 
lation that the power of granting a reprieve is 
vested in the executive—who can temper justice 
with mercy. We are gratified to perceive that 
this subject has claimed the attention of the offi- 
cers of the Penitentiary, and that the statistics 
which they have furnished are so encouraging 
for the continued exercise of the pardoning 
power. 

Another subject which is brought into notice 
in this report, is the length of sentences, and the 
opinion is expressed by Dr. Given, the physician 
of the Institution, that there ** is a want of har- 
mony between the severity of the separate disci- 
pline, and the period to which the prisoners are 
subj-cted to its influence,” 

This inequality between the length of senten- 
ces and the severity of the discipline, is most 
severely felt by the coloured prisoners, who are 
found tu bear confinement with less ease than 
the whites, and yet have, as a general rule, 
longer sentences for the same crimes. 

Dr. Given has presented in his report a short 
table upon this point, which shows, that within 
the last twenty years, the average length of sen- 
tences of white prisoners, has been 2 years, 8 
months, and 2 days. While the average length 
of sentences of the coloured, has been 3 years, 
2 months and 14 days. Now when it is knowo 
that the crimes committed by coloured people 
are generally less atrocious than those commit- 
ted by whites, this inequality is still more glaring 
and unjust. It also appears by this table, that 
within the last twenty years, there have been 
confined, 1631 white and 790 coloured prison- 
ers, and that of the whites 253 have received 
pardons, and of the coloured, only 25 have been 
thas favoured. And further, what is still more 
appalling, the whole number of deaths of 1631 
white prisoners has been 72, while the whole 
number of deaths amongst the 790 coloured has 


been 141! 











These facts are truly painful to contemplate, 
and should call forth the active sympathy and aid 
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of the friends of humanity, to remove this stain 
from the state of Pennsylvania, . 

The returns from the County Prison, th h 
they give us no information in regard to the 
average length of sentences, and the pre eer 
of pardons, between the white and coloured 
prisoners, present the same painful inequality in 
the number of deaths. From the opening of 
this institution in 1835, to the close of the year 
1848, there has been confined at hard labour 
1526 white, 1392 coloured prisoners—of the 
whites only 27 have died, while of the coloured 
118 have perished—a very large disproportion. 
The inequality in the prison is still more strik- 
ing, because the sentences, are for shorter 
periods—the majority being for a year and 
under, while very few are sentenced for more 
than three years. The reason for this great dis- 
propoition in the mortality between the white 
and coloured prisoners, is not at first view obvi- 
ous, and may depend on a variety of causes 
—that it demands thorough investigation, and 
should be fairly met and considered, no humane 
man will deny.—Friend’s Intelligencer. 





THOLUCK ON THE FUTURE STATE, 


We know, from conversajion with gentlemen 
in old England, that, even among the more evan- 
gelical portion of believers there, it is rare to find 
such an unhesitating reception and credit of the 
word of God, in regard to the future punishment 
of the wicked, as has prevailed in New England. 

Though, as a theologian, Dr. Tholuck is on 
the side of orthodoxy, it must be remembered 
that it is the orthodoxy of Germany. 1 feel the 
more called upon to state frankly what I know 
to be the truth, from the fast that the works of 
several German critics, of whom he is the safest, 
have now become so popular in Mngland and 
America, as to demand a translation, This dis- 
tinguished and excellent man, in common with the 
great majority of the evangelical divines in Ger- 
many, though he professes to have serious 
doubts, and is cautious in avowing the senti- 
ment, believes that all men and fallen spirits will 
finally be saved. The current hypothesis is, that 
in the middle state intervening between death 
and the resurrection, the righteous will gradually 
attain to perfection, and that, to all the wicked, 
whether men or angels, the Gospel will be 
preached, and that :hey will ultimately accept it 
and be restored. [Dr. Sears. 





{From Chambers Miscellany of Useful and Entertain- 
ing Knowledge. ] 

THE LABORS OF THE REV. THEOBALD 
MATHEW. 


‘* The progress uf the temperance movement 
in Ireland has been more marked than in any 
other country. The baneful thirst for whisky 
and other intoxicating drinks had for ages been 
the curse of Ireland, producing vienoens 
poverty, madness and crime. It was calculated 
that dram drinking carried off yearly 2,000 per- 
eons, a great number of whom died in delirium 
tremens, or lunacy. Besides these effects, in- 
texication led to every species of social degra- 
dation, and retarded all improvement in political 
aad domestic circumstances. We have stated 
how temperance societies were established at 
New Ross, Belfast, and elsewhere, in 1829. 
The Hibernian Temperance Society was formed 
in Dablin on the 7th of April, 1830, and this 
led to the establishment of several in the provin- 
cial towns. Yet none of these early institu- 
tions received much support from the people. 
No popular enthusiasm was manifested in the 
cause, till it was taken up with vigor by the 
Rev. Theobald Mathew, a Roman Catholic 
priest and capuchin friar. This active apostle 
of temperance was induced to sign the pledge, 
and put himself at the head of the Cork Tem- 
perance Society on the 10th of April, 1838. 
For a vear and a half Father Mathew held his 
temperance meetings in the Horse Bazaar, Cork, 
twice a week. Many early prophesied failure 
and defeat ; but the work of enrolment still went 
on, and the society swelled in numbers. Hun- 
dreds of the most abandoned drankards were 
reclaimed ; and towards the end of the year 1838, 
it was stated that Cork was fast taking the lead 
in the temperance movement, ang that the peo- 
ple there, and from all the country round, were 
joining the ranks of Father Mathew in hundreds 
and thousands. Of a warm and fanciful temper- 
ament, and inclined to be superstitious, the Irish 
people, it is evident, attributed some miraculous 
virtue to the pledge and temperance medal, 
taken and received at the hands of this venerable 
priest. It became a matter of note that Father 
Mathew’s disciples, after a little perseverance, 
seemed more hearty and healthy than they had 
been for years before. Some alleged well-at- 
tested cures of nervous, paralytic, and other 
maladies of long standing, and all was ascribed 
to some species of miraculous intervention. 
Father Mathew, of course, disclaimed any 
power of performing miracles ; but the popular 
faith proves at least that he exercises over them 
an immense influence, the result of the virtues 
of his admirable character ; while it is undoubted 
that numbers look on him as an especial instru- 
ment raised up by Providence for the moral re- 
generation of their fatherland. The roads for 
miles round Cork now became thronged with 
persons hastening to declare their total aban- 
donment of whisky—multitudes from far and 
near flocked to his humble dwelling—and the 
worthy apostle became fairly overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of his labors. We have no 
space to describe tne interesting scenes which 
were perpetually presented; suffice it to say, 
that at the close of the year 1838, the numbers 
registered in his books amounted to 150,000. 
In the following year Father Mathew adopted 
the plan of travelling through the country, so 
that, in the course of five years, almost every 
part of Ireland has participated in the blessings 
of his mighty mission. 

On the 2d of December, 1839, he visited Lim- 
erick, which presented one of the most extraor- 
dinary appearances on record. The Cork en- 
trance to the city was filled with a dark and 
dense cloud for above two miles; the streets 
were all but impassable; every house, and 
room, and cellar, was literally filled; and yet, 
afier all, more than 5,000 persons were without 
a bed on that cold December night! Provisions 
rose to a most exorbitant price; a penny loa 
sold at 34., a quart of milk at 5d., and 23. were 
in many instances paid for the privilege of 
standing in a cellar. "The committee of the 
Commercial rooms threw them open to the 
houseless poor, having first lit the fires and the 
splendid lustre which lights the large room. 
Here 500 poor men and women were sheltered, 
otherwise without resources for procuring food 
or repose, ard who had journeyed far from their 
homes on their pilgrimage to the shrine of tem- 
pe _ When Father Mathew arrived a little 
after 5 o'clock, it was quite dark. He was re- 
ceived with a loud and prolonged shout of wel- 
come. He preached the following morning, 





and in the afternoon administered the pledge to 
tens of thousands. The scene was one of the 
most remarkable ever witnessed. With the 
military to keep perfect regularity, 20,000 per- 
sous were seen at once kneeling in Mallow 
street, and retiring in order ag soon as the 
pledge was administered. The terms of the 
pledge, which it may be interesting to know, 
were these:—‘I promise, so long as1 shall 
continue a member of the Teetotal Tempe 
Society, to abstain from all intoxicating liquors 
unless van SOneRenNaNS te medical porposes, and 
to di e by means in. my power, 
practice Se ocaiaten in others ;’ Me Mathew 
adding, ‘ May God bless you, and enable you to 
keep your promise.’ Pt fle 

On the following day the work went on, at the 
close of which 150,000 persons had been enrolled 
or pledged. On the 10th, 11th, and 12th of 
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the pledge to upwards of 60,000 in that 
Sates he effect =e be estimated from the 
fact, that three of the public papers of that town 
at once became hearty supporters of the cause. 
The benefit conferred on the working-classes by 
this movement was well illustrated at Knock- 
mahon mines in that vicinity, employing 2bout 
1000 persons. The average earnings of the 
men previously to the introduction of reototalia®, 
was £1900 per month, of which som * sien 
spent in drink ; in 1840, the monthly er « 
of the same persons, at the game wor 2 at in 
ed £2300, of which very little ¥** pe 
drink. ag 
In March, 1840, Father Mathew visited ce 
lin; great success attended his mission. e 


neighboring counties poured oe ee cons 
tion to receive the pledge. Every ’ h 
received with the same enthusiasm ; everywhere 
his mission resulted in a remarkable improve- 
ment tn the moral and social condition of the 
The judges of the various courts of 
people. jueg < me 
assize at Wexford, Waterford, Limerick, Ker- 
ry, Clare, Mayo, Fermanagh, and Doblin, re- 
marked on the lightness of the calendar, and 
chiefly ascribed the tranquility to the progress of 
temperance ; and the testimony was again repeat- 
ed in the judges’ charges the following year. On 
the 19th of November, 1840, the Freeman’s 
Journal announced that the Smithfield Peniten- 
tiary was closed ; the citizens of Dublin being 
relieved from the entire expense of one prison. 
With respect to another prison in Dublin, the 
Richmond bridewel!, the number of adult prison- 
ers committed during the year ending November 
9, 1539, was 3202; in the year ending Novem. 
ber 9, 1841, it was 1604 ; being a diminution of 
one half. 

Improvement was not confined to a dimunition 
of brawls, fights, and crimes; the people had 
become better clothed, betier fed, and possessed 
of greater domestic comforts. Money was also 
saved ; capital began to accumulate, instead of 
being forever dispersed on vicious indulgences. 
The depositors in the Savings’ Bank Association 
of Dublin increased from 7264 in 1838, to 9585 
in 1841. In July, August, and September 
1840, £31,054 18s. 3d. was lodged in the bank; 
in July, August, and September 1841, £39,596 
14s. 6d.; being an increase of £8538 16s. 3d.— 
As many as 237 public houses were closed in 
Dublin during the year 1840. Similar advances 
and changes for the better were visiblefin other 
parts of Ireland, the whole country undergoing 
a kind of regeneration. We learn from Father 
Mathew, the instrument of this wonderful move- 
ment, that up tili November, 1844, he had 
registered in freland 5,640,000 adherents to total 
abstinence principles. Of these it is computed 
that there are one million children. It is ascer- 
tained that not more than one in five hundred, 
on an average, has violated the pledge; and of 
this number the majority avail themselves of the 
first opportunity to be once more admitted as 
membeis. 

The astonishing success of Father Mathew in 
Ireland, no doubt contributed, by its moral in- 
fluence, to promote the progress, and illustrate 
the importance, of temperance in Great Britain 
and other countries. But he also personally 
assisted the efforts making in Britain. In Aug- 
ust, 1842, he visited Glasgow, and enrolled 
many thousands inthe cause ; and in July, 1843, 
he attended the British Association for the pro- 
motion of Temperance, then holding its ninth 
annual conference in York. From York he pro- 
ceeded to Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Hud- 
dersfield, Halifax, Manchester, Liverpool, Lon- 
don, Norwich and Birmingham, enrolling, during 
his stay in England, about a quarter of a million, 
inclading several of the Roman Catholic nobility, 
and other members of the aristocracy.’’ 
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IMPORTANCE OF THEOLOGY- 

Rev. Dr. Gannett’s Address, first read before 
the Ministerial Conference in May iaet, and pub- 
lished in the Christian Examiner for July, has a 
different tone from some other addresses and 
sermons that have issued from the Unitarian 
body. “We have no theology, and we want 
none,’’ has been a remark that has sometimes 
fallen on our ear. “* We have no theology,” 
others have also said, but add that they *‘ de- 
viore the want of it.’’ 

Do we not want, do we not need a theology ! 
We will let Dr. Gannett answer this question 
for us—and we shall confess we know but little 
of our readers, cr what constitutes clear and | 
convincing sfeech, if the following shal! fail to 


carry assent: 

+4 Jdeas are essential to religion,—its basis, ito 
groundwork, its fountain. There is a kind of 
discourse on this subject, which—I would say 
with all possible respect for those who use 1t— 
appears to me to be either void of meaning or 
full of mischief. Religion is sentiment, we are 
told, and not doctrine,—love, and pot belief,— 
spiritual experience, and not intellectual discrim- 
ination. Now what sentiment is there which 
does not have its origin in thouglt,—what love, 
that does no. flow fiom a belief concerning the 
object of the affection,—what inward experi- 
ence, that can be disjoined from all intellectual 
activity? The instinctive love of the parent re- 
cognizes truths respecting her child which de- 
termine the character and intensity of her affec- 
tion ; the love of the child, the moment it passes 
beyond a mere anima! clinging to the care that 
nourishes it, contemplates certain realities on 
which its little mind passes judgment. Our 
moral sentiments do not disown their dependence 
oa the mind. That is the background on which 
they are formed, as truly the figures on the 
painter's canvass derive their life from what he 
puts behind them. Our aspirations after purity 
and dliss, afier heaven and God, spring out of 
our ideas concerning God and heaven and holi- 
ness and happiness. The seraph’s rapture is 
the fire of an intellectual conception. A reli- 
gion of mere sentiment, like the watery appear- 
ances of the desent, will be found neither to af- 
ford refreshment nor to have any substance. A 
purely esthetic piety, like the gorgeousness of 
the clonds, neither gives warmth nor promises 
permanence ; it is not worth talking about in 
prose or in poetry. Again, we are told that re- 
ligion is life, and not dogma,—obedience, and 
not faith; and we assent to the remark, when 
interpreted as common sense and experience 
should teach us to receive it. The life is the 
essential thing ; but what consistency or prac- 
tical worth will there be in a life which is not 
governed by fixed rules or proper motives? and 
what are rules or motives but the conclusions at 
which the mind ariives in its inquiries after 
duty* Obedience is what God requires; but 
how shall we become obedient, if we remain ip 
ignorance aliks of the Being whom we should 
obey and the service we should render? and 
how can such ignorance be removed, except by 
implanting in the mind certain notions respecting 
God and his law?! In the last analysis, the re- 
ligious life must be reduced to a practical use of 
certain convictions which the mind accepts. 
They may be many or few, they may be correct 
or incorrect ; but on their character and strength 
will depend the growth, stability, and reality of 
the religious life.” 

And again: 

“ Theology gives us some definite opinions on 
which to ereet our purposes and habits. With- 
‘out such opinions, how can you trust a man?!— 
how can any one trust himself? Let him be 
‘carried about with every wind of doctrine,’ 
= os he to be good for is to show in what 

irections the currents of the popular belie 

tend. Let him be ‘ ever learning ea. never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth,’ and the 
Apostle shall tell us whom he will resemble. — 
‘silly women, laden with sins.’ [Let him 

having ‘proved all things, hold fast that which 
is good,’ and you may feel some confidence in 
his stability. tim not now contending in be- 
half of =. one system of faith, but only for 
some settled, well defined religious belief. | 
can respect a sincere attachment to any faith, 
Catholic or Protestant ; I can see how a man 
may extract spiritual nourishment out of poison- 
ous errors, if he believe them to be God’s holy 








truth, for to him they become Divine and holy, | 
and their noxious quality is neutralized by his 
imputation to them of a character which they | 

but I cannot for the life of me 48 God seems to have work for vs to do on 


do not deserve ; 


THE CHOLERA. 


It is our duty to value and guard life as Jong 


understand how @ man who has no fixed opin-| earth. But a stranger visiting this world from 


ions, no creed which his own thought has writ- 
ten out, can have any solid basis of character. 


All practical religion, all personal piety, must 
have a doctrinal esis. There is sohing on 
earth so powerful, so efficacious, as a religious 
conviction. It may be utterly false, or wildly 
extravagant; only let the mind embrace it as 
true, and it will fill that mind with religious 
—— aod religious aspiration. Calviniem 
produces spiritual results by establishing in the 
soul a belief in God's sovereignty ; Uaiversalism, 
by establishing a belief in God's benevolence ; 
but unless a man believe something, and know 
that he believes it, and know what it is that he 
believes, his penitence, his devotion, his hope, 
are only shadows cast upon his mind by the 
passing influences of life.’’ 


There are in these extracts perhaps one or 
two expressions not absolutely true, or not suffi- 
ciently guarded. We should not for ourselves 
say that ‘the seraph's rapture was the fire of 
an intellectual conception,’’ except in the sense 
that the conception kindles the rapture of the 
heart, or rather that the seraph’s rapture is the 
flame of intelligent love. 

Nor do we see how a man may extract spiri- 
tual nourishment out of poisonous errors. But 
we can see how the truth, which he holds, 
proves an antidote to error, and how a principle 
may be separated from its illustration. The 
Universalist believes in God's benevolence—and 
this is a truth! He errs in illustrating it by 
the salvation of all men. He may say, “ God 
is good, and therefore all men will be saved,” 
or,“ All men will be saved, therefore God is 
good,” and the fact of the Jove of God may 
quicken and expand his heart with love. It is 
not however enough that the mind embrace error 
as truth; not enough thata man believes it to 
be God’s truth. By an eternal and immutable 
law, the soul partakes of the character of the 
object of its contemplation. If the genuine 
Calvinist’s idea of God's sovereignty were not 
counteracted by his conception of the love of 
Christ, he would be as bad as the God of his 
creed. If that which is utterly false is received, 
with no mixture of truth, we do not see how 
the mind can be filled with religious purpose 
and religious aspiration, except to dv the deeds 
of devils, and become meet fora place totally 
different from the heaven which Christ has re- 
vealed. Dr. Gannett has, we think, used an 
unfortunate and untenable argument to support 
what we believe with him to be a very important 
posRion. ‘* All practical religion, all personal 
piety, must have a doctrinal basis.”’ ‘his is a 
position which the history of the church, and 
especially, the biography of individual Chris- 
tians, abundantly confirm. Oberlin, Neff, 
Howard, Henry Martyn, Mrs. Fry, Channing, 
Worcester, would not have been what they 
were without the doctrinal basis of character on 
which they severally stood. We know of no 
strongly marked character in the whole calendar 
of saints, of whatever name, who has not had 
strong doctrinal conviviions. 
who perhaps might approximate the nearest to 
the side of those who maintain that religion is a 
life, not a doctrine— (it is indeed a life, but a life 
growing, as we insist, out of doctrine,)—even 
he owed his practical benevolence to his strong 
conceptions of the elevated nature of man, the 
benevolence of God, and the humanity of Jescs 


Even Tvoxenman, 





HAVE WE A THEOLOGY! 


On this point, in allusion to those who say we 
have no theology, Dr. Gannett speaks as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*It is notonly on one side that I hear the 

declaration, that we have no theology. Ever 
and anon, a lament over this want arises among 
ourselves, and a hope is expressed that the time 
will come when we sha!i not be all afloat on the 
sea of speculation. I deny that we are in this 
state now. Our theclogy at this very moment 
is better settled than the theology of half the 
Protestant sects about us. Will any one tell 
me what is incontrovertible doctrinal truth, in 
the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, or the Congre- 
gational churches,—not what are the phrases 
they agree to use, but what are the ideas they 
invatiably connect with those phrases? Our 
theology is not so indistinct as some among us 
represent it to be. In regard to the attributes 
of the Divine character, for example, we speak 
with as much clearness and exactness as any 
body of Christians. Our views of human nature, 
while on some metaphysical questions we differ 
from one another, are not only negatively, but 
positively, definte. We have a theory,—be it 
true or false,—we have, what we believe to be a 
true and adequate theory of regeneration; and 
a theory, be it true or false, of retribution. We 
can state in explicit terms—whether right or 
wrong—the-relation which, as we conceive, the 
mission and death of Christ hold to the sinnet’s 
forgiveness and the soul’s salvation.’* 

It has, moreover, been declared that ‘the 
Unitarians have only a negative faith,’’ and Dr. 
Gannett alludes to this declaration as cowing 
particularly from other denominations. But we 
have heard it re-echoed and confessed among 
Unitarians also. ‘*Let us have done with nega- 
tion,’ has been an exhortation which we do 
not remember to have missed hearing on any 
Anniversary occasion, in some debate or other, 
for the last ten years. On this matter, however, 
says Dr. G. :— 

“Ours is a positive theology. It consists in 
affirmation, not in denial. ‘The Unitarians have 
only a negative faith,’ s.y religious journalists 
and Christian preachers all over the country ; 
aud the people believe them,—for who ought to 
be believed, if not ministers and editors of reli- 
gious papers! And yet a more palpable false- 
hood never came from the pen or tongue of mor- 
tal man. Hecanse the Unitarians do not believe 
all that other Christians believe, and moreover 
one of them years ago wrote a book which he 
entitled ‘ A Statement of Reasons for not believ- 
ing the Doctrines of Tuinitarians,’ therefore 
their faith is altogether negative! Conclusive 
proofs, truly! Look at the enumeration of our 
articles of faith ; there is not one word of denial 
in them ; they are all affirmative propositions. 
The denial of a three-fold distinction in the Di- 
vine nature, or of man’s total depravity, or of a 
Vicarious atonement, is not a part of our theolo- 
gy.” 

The facetious remarks of our neighbor of the 
Trumpet, about Unitarian views of retribution, 
might be made with more justice about our the- 
ology ;—that is, (1) that Unitarians do believe 
they have a theology ; (2) Unitarians do not be- 
lieve they havea theology; and (3) Unitarians 
do not know whether they have a theology or 
not. To say this would seem plausible, and 
indeed in one sense would be true. We mean 
that there are some who believe, and some who 
do not believe we have a theology, and some 
who do not know whether we have a theology 
or not. But it would be false to assert it of all, 
or of the majority. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Gannett presents the true 
aspect of the case. We have a theology, we 
have a positive theology ; and those among our- 
selves accustomed to assert the contrary, have 
seemed to us to be expressing merely their own 
personal lack of theology, or to be laboring u0- 
der vague and fluctuating convictions. 





some celestial sphere would verily wonder at 
sume inconsistencies of even the most earnest 
Christians. He sees them professing an unshak- 
en belief in a wise and good God, whose provi- 
dence contruls aj] events with vnexceptionable 
skill and kindness, He beholds great pains tak- 
en, great sacrifices made, to extend the blessings 
of this belief. Churches are built, ministers sup- 
ported, books printed without stint, all kinds of 
meetings attended in perpetual succession, to 
give assurance of this faith. The visiter con- 
cludes then, nothing can disturb the confidence 
of these people. Whatever may happen, in their 
patience they will possess their souls. None 
shall make them afraid: ‘They know well that 
all events oecur by God's permission for good. 

But after a while a whisper of evil tidings is 
borne upon the breeze. Some danger is said to 
be approaching—not danger to their souls; that 
ought to alarm them ; but only natural, tempor- 
al danger. He is surprised to see how it affecis 
these believers in a Providence. They are dis- 
mayed, panic struck. Consternation is painted 
on their countenances as much as if they believ- 
ed in nv all-ruling God. 

Their inconsistency 1s more absurd even than 
this. Before the approaching*danger is talked 
of, the visiter hears them deprecate this life. 
They seem a little inclined sometimes almost to 
pray for death. In their devotions, sermons, 
books and conversation this life seems nothing, 
nothing at all but a preparation for a more im- 
portant one. They have nothing here to do but to 
get through it as innocently and patiently as they 
can, sustained by the hope of better things to 
come as soon as it is over. It isa pilgrimage 
long and wearisome—a burden grevious to be 
borne—a vale of tears. They speak as if they 
were here ina strange land away from their 
Father and best friends—an enemy’s land, where 
little bat hostility to their Lord and to all good 
is witnessed. They would be away from its 
snares and defilements, and pains, and sorrows, 
They would be absent from the body that they 
might be present with the Lord, the great end 
and object of all Jegitimate human effort. 

Presently the Lord seems to hear their pious 
prayers. He takes pity on their sufferings in 
this their uncongenial abode. He sends a pes- 
tilence to remove them in the greatest nu:nbers 
with the briefest endurance of pain to them- 
selves and trouble totheir friends. They hear 
the rushing ofits wings as it approaches, and 
are overwhelmed wirh consternation. Horror 
is on every face. They have forgotten all their 
religivus doctrines, maxims and sentiments, or 
they never believed them. ‘They no longer wish 
to die. They no longer are hving for immor- 
tality. The sou! sinks below the budy in a mo- 


ment. They hear thatthe pestilence sweeps off 


multitudes at a breath. So much the worse 
they think. They hear that it strikes some dead 
almost on the spot. So much more dreadful in 
seems to them. They would rather have weeks 
and months of sickness and anguish—any thing, 
any thing, age, ache, penury for years, only 
let them have life. The oldest, the most infirm 
and miserable, those who have drunk out, you 
would suppose, the pleasures of life to the very 
dregs, and those who have hardly ever known 
that there was such a thing 4s pleasure in life, 


House of blessedness. They would have fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer by special appoint- 
meant, that God would avert that very incident 
which they have all along till now spoken of as 
their long desired rest, and relief after all their 
toils, and the greatest blessing that could befa) 
them. 

Why should we be so anxious to take the di- 
rection of the universe out of its Maker's hands? 
Why this panic, and these systematic endeavors 
to increase it? If the malady we shudder at, 
now caleering over our continent, were in the 
midst of our city with its fiercest breath, blasting 
and devouring by thousands, still Christians 
might say to Christians, why are ye so fearful? 
W hat have such as you to be afraid of! It is 
promised that the good man shall not be afraid 
of evil tidings ; his heart is fixed trusting in the 
Lord. 

But there are others who have not the Chris 
tian’s hope, trembling at every fresh tidings of 
the approach of the destroying angel. Why not 
adopt the Christian’s hope and cease to tremble? 
If they cannot believe but that the loss of life is 
the loss of all, then for them, living ic tremors 
as they now do, its loss is the loss of trouble, of 
anxiety, despondence, constant apprehension— 
the loss of galling fears now making life a curse. 
Can life be so very desirable, when all its enjoy- 
ments can be so easily distuibed by the arrival of 
every mai}? Shall they be so afraid of leaving 
a state where they are so afraid if they stay? Js 
perpetual fright so desirable? If they cannot 
trust in Providence, so as not to fear death, their 
hearts cannot be fixed in tranquillity so as to 
make life entirely worth possessing. They 
might as well sleep in peace, and ‘ by that sleep 
end the heartache and the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heirto. °Tis a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.’ 

But others tremble because death may be to 
them, not a negative, but a positive evil. The 
dread of something after death puzzles the will. 

To die and go they know not where; 

to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling!—’tis too horrible! 
The weariest and moat loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is paradise, 
To what we fear of death. 

Is it the wicked speak thus? ’Tis natural. 
But what will they gain by living longer?— 
They are horribly frightened by the men- 
aces of the king of terrors; and yet they 
continue wicked. When will they ever be more 
powerfully moved to reformation? Therefore it 
is not probable they will become better prepared 
to die by living afew years more. The general 
experience is against them. If habits of sin are 
so confirmed as to resist all God’s past and 
present warnings, time will probably only confirm 
them still more. The drunkard, the glutton, the 
debauchee might as well lie down in their un- 
welcome graves at once, and see if it is possible 
that the mercy of God can do any thing for them 
in the world of spirits, for their case is seemingly 
hopeless in the world of flesh. Not that the Bi- 
ble encourages such a hope, as we read it, but 
the nature of the case holds out a faint intima- 
tion to some minds that subjection to bodily appe- 
tites may relax its penalties in a spiritual state. 
The vices that most surely attract cholera do not 
so much imply maliciousness of heart as. the 
power of temptation over weakness. They are 
a tremendous misfortune, for which death may 





be the only remedy. The poor victims have 


all long, plead, struggle for the poorest existence | 
in this wretched world, rather than to go to a| 








subjected the soul to the body. They have re- 
signed the exalting distinction of men, and sunk 
to a level with the brutes that obey the senses 
alone. As being down-trodden, brutified slaves 
to the body, it may be better for them that their 
tyrant should die. According to the principles 
this class of men are fond of sporting, scouting 
at any fearful looking for of judgment, cholera 
will be liberating tyrannicide. 

But we need not assume thatthe dreaded 
plague is to revel among us widely. Our city 
has many circumstances in favor of its exemp- 
tion. But come or not, we are equally in the 
hands of God; and what possible motive can He 
have to harm us unnecessarily? What motive 
can He have to allow any providence but to 
bring good in its train, sooner or later? There 
is probably no such thing as physical evil when 
the general issue is known. There is no real 
evil but sin. All seeming evils of the natural 
elements are angels, messengers of the Most 
High, ministering unto His creature's wants,— 
wants, it may be, unknown to themselves. This 
pestilence is Hig angel, an angel of mercy 
though an angel of death. It is sent forth to 
promote many virtues, prudence, thoughtfulness, 
moderation, cleanliness, public spirit, mutual 
kindness and sympathy. It issent forthto gath- 
er from the earth many whom God would save 
from greater evils to come, if they should live 
longer. Mark how wisely and beneficially it 
discriminates before it strikes. It takes away 
the feeble, the poor, the suffering, the miserable 
in every form, to whom life is no blessing ; but 
it leaves those generally who are happy in this 
world. It leads away the intemperate from fur- 
ther temptation, debasement and mischief, but it 
leaves the actively virtuous and useful to bless 
the world still longer. And after ali, these epi- 
demics have a tendency to swallow up all other 
diseases, and therefore the mortality is not so 
much greater. than at other times as at first is 
thought. 

W hat shall be done to fortify and prepsre our- 
selves for the meeting with this destroying an- 
gel? We should do everything that will tran- 
quillize our fears conscientiously—not searing 
and stupifying conscience, but giving it jast 
ground for tranquillity. We should seek confi- 
dence in prayer ; but pray for confidence, not for 
life—pray, nor that the disease may be averted 
so much, but pray that we may do our part on- 
der it like Christians—pray so that we may be at 
peace within ourselves, not so that the commu- 
nity may be under the impression that an unpre- 
cedented woe 1s hanging over the city—pray in 
private, as less likely to increase the panic. The 
President of the United States recommends a 
Nationa! fast. As one of the four principal 
causes of the impending distemper is fright, it is 
to be hoped the possible abuses of such an occa- 
sion will be prudently guarded against. It may 
be fearfully abused in the churches and out of 
them. Our usual annual Siate fast is thought 
by many to be the day which witnesses more sin 
than any other in the calendar; and a Fast day 
now may be the cecasion perhaps of as much 
dissipation out of the churches, and more super- 
stition and uncharitable denunciation and gloomy 
misrepresentations of God's providences in them. 
It will be thought proper in many places to make 
use of the opportunity to terrify those that are at 
easé in Zion—to warn them to prepare for death, 
since it seems so near. But let it be remember- 
ed that, if it be so near as the timid think it, it is 
too late to make preparation to be depended on. 
Life is the time to prepare, not the day of death. 
What confidence can be had in a change that 
takes place under the immediate influence of 
such a panic! The subjects cannot know that a 
single moral principle is aliered in them, and 
would show itself so if they lived longer. The 
preparation we are to make nuw is w prepare 
for the ewcounter with suffering in our own per- 
sons or in our friends and neighbors and fellow 
citizens—to prepare for fortitude and submission 
ourselves, or for philanthropy, active, unflinch- 
ing, self-sacrificing philanthropy to those sick 
and suffering around us. Now let a man show 
his faith by his works—works of bold, energetic 
humanity—not by fasting and mourning and 
praying that his miserable life may be spared a 
litle longer. The Lord would have mercy be- 
fore sacrifice. Let us see now who will flee 
from the post of danger when sick end dying 
friends and brethren are stretching out their 
arms in vain. Inthe primitive church he who 
fled from martyrdom was never more admitted a 
member of the church, and if we approved of 
church discipline, | know of no case in which I 
should be more disposed to enforce it, than in 
this unchristian, uomanly cowardice in the cause 
of benevolence. Let all who bear the name of 
Christians, stand, and having done all, stand, 
And if we fall victims at the post of duty, where 
could we betier diet From what spot would we 
rather that our spirits should ascend to Him who 


gave them? H. G. BE. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS, NO. IY. 


Mr. Epiror.— lo insure complete success in 
these institutions, many things are necessary ; 
and, among the most prominent, are—the favor, 
confidence, and interest of the minister; an ac- 
complished, faithful, and devoted superintend- 


ent, and wel] qualified teachers. To the last of 
these, I propose to devote the present article. 

The teacher should have a heart-felt interest 
in the young, and enter upon his work with an 
earnest desire to do them good. He should have 
decided religious tendencies, and an undoubting 
faith in the efficiency of the means employed, 
to elevate the affections, fix the principles, and 
purify the hearts of his pupils. He should be- 
lieve in the sufficiency of the Christian religion 
to meet all man’s spiritual wants, and consider 
the Bible as containing the only infallible rule of 
his faith and practice. He should not be desti- 
tute of education, either secular or spiritual ; 
aud will be the betser qualified for his office, in 
proportion to the degree of his training in each. 
Although it must be granted, that an ardent 
piety, and a devoted attachment to the highest 
good of children, often compensates for a mod- 
erate share of mere knowledge. 

His moral character should be irreproachable ; 
his integrity unimpeachable; his language 
chaste ; his mind pure ; his manners courteous ; 
his patience exemplary. Toall which he should 
add a desire to become wiser and better himself 
—holding in modest estimation his talents and 
acquirements—and facility of imparting his in- 
struction and opinions to his class. 

He should be so imbued with the idea of the 
importance of his work, as 10 make it a frequent 
subject of thought and investigation—even when 
engaged in his week-day vocation. He should 
encourage his pupils to propose questions con- 
nected with the lessons, and if unable to satisfy 
them or himself as to the proper answers, should 
seek for such information as they require, while 


‘as sacred to the object, a specific time for pre- 


abroad, that he may at the subsequent meeting 
be prepared with them. 

The teaching of a class ina Sunday school, 
is not a piece of job-work, like the sawing of a 
load of wood, to be done with little or no thought 
at the time, and then forgotten ; it has high and 
holy relations, and may be productive of the 
gravest consequences that concern a human be- 
ing! The teacher should, therefore, set apart, 


paraticn to meet his class; and this early in the 
week ; that, if unavoidable interruptions occur, 
he may still find leisure fur this indispensable 


allow nothing within his control to keep him 
from his class; and if he is, at any time, com- 
pelled to be away, he should not fail to furnish 
a substitute. He should if possible, be at school 
a few minutes before the hour appointed, but at 
any rate, never a minute after. And, during 
the time prescribed for class instruction, he 
should see to it, that no moment be lost. 

This last is a point on which it may be useful 
to dweila little. There are many inexperienced 
teachers—cunscientious and well meaning, no 
doubt—who, when the assigned lesson is through 
—whether it be a portion of the Scripture, or a 
hymn to be committed to memory, a chapter in 
a catechism or a section in some manual to be 
recited, or any thing of the kind—consider the 
whole work done, withdraw, it may be, to a re- 
mote part of the pew or class circle, or even to 
another part of the room, leaving the children 
to follow the dictates of their own inclinations, 
whether for idling or playing, or otherwise des- 
ecrating the place with some frivolous or noisy 
occupation, to their own injury-and disgrace, 
and to the annoyance of their neighbors. 

This is a serious evil ; and not only a perver- 
sion of the lowest object of Sunday schoo! in- 
struction, but a waste of opportunity for doing 
a great good to the young. To such teachers 
I would say,—when all that was assigned for 
the children to prepare is accomplished, it may 
be gone over and over again, until the whole of 
the lesson has fallen to each pupil. Then (or 
before if you prefer it,) make the lesson a sub- 
ject of conversation; talk about it, and what- 
ever else it may suggest to your own or to the 
children’s minds. If this be judiciously manag- 
ed, it becomes by far the most valuable part of 
the lesson. A spirit may be thrown into it, and 
an interest excited in the class, that the mere 
book cannot but fail to produce. This, of course, 
presupposes in the teacher a faithful preparation 
betorehand for the lesson of the day. 

If the teacher merely reads the questions and 
listens to the answers, in the catechetical exer- 
cises of his class, he does no more than a child 
could do, and which might as well be done with- 
out the aid ot Sunday school organization. Be- 
sides doing this, it is necessary that he should 
ascertain that the children comprehend the lav- 
guage of the bouk ; be should suffer no word to 
pass whose meaning they do not fully under- 
stand ; and this he should prove by careful ex- 
amination. He should see that in reading and 
reciting, the true expression be given to every 
sentence, in order that the most itis capable of 
may Se made from the lesson. This is appar- 
ently very often overlooked; and if the words 
are given,—however dully, inarticulately, and 
meaningless to the child's apprehension—teach- 


daty before the coming Sabbath. He should jp 





ers are satisfied, without knowing whether any 
thought has been conveyed to, or awakened in, 
the child's mind. Thisis unworthy of the name 
of teaching ; it is a mere farce ; a waste of pre- 
cious time, and should in no case be tolerated. 

Teachers who have not made the experiment, 
will be surprised to find the almost universal 
ignorance of the meaning of words, existing 
among their pupils,—an ignorance, which it is 
their obvious duty to enlighten, as far as lies in 
their power. 

The well qualified teacher never finds time 
enough atthe Sunday school, to do all that he 
desires to dc, or all that he is prepared to do 
for his pupils. Instead of finding leisure, his 
regret is, that the transcendant wants of the hu- 
man soul, which is to be fitted for never-ending 
dutation, are to be supplied from the very scanty 
means of the brief time allotted to him—less 
than one hour in the weex! While thirty or 
more times as much is given at the secular 
school, for the merest elements of an education, 
whose object is to fit him for the concerns of his 
short life on earth! When this view of the 
case is taken, how awful the responsibility of 
that teacher becomes, who consciously trifles 
away the precious moments! G. F. T. 

Aug. 11. 





SECOND LETTER FROM REY- T. CLAPP. 
New Orveans, July 16th, 1849. 


Dear Sir,—In your letter of June last, you ex- 
press the opinion that there are differences of be- 
lief and feeling between the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations, that form at present an 
insuperable bar to their union. It is affirmed by 
Dr. Channing and others of the same school, 
that the only proper basis of Christian fellowship 
is-a reception of the Scriptures as a divine and 
authoritative standard of faith and practice. 
They also declare, that all believers in the Bible 
should be joined together in the bonds of peace 
and charity, whatever may be the diversity of 
their views with respect to its trae meaning and 
interpretation. There are no infallible expound- 
ers of sacied writ. The most pious and learned 
theologians do not harmonize perfectly in their 
views of Scripture doctrine. Yet they may and 
should cherish towards each other the sincerest 
sympathy,respect and Christian esteem. It seems 
to me, that a more intimate and complete union 
than the one suggested by the foregoing remarks 
can never be realized in the present world. This 
side the grave differences of opinion wil] always 
prevail among the disciples of Jesus ; but con- 
trolled by the spirit of humility, forbearance 
and toleration, ‘‘they will be only differences of 
feature which amid every variety of expression 
shall show prominently that Love which is- the 
distinguishing mark of a Christian.’’ 

Whatever knowledge I possess concerning the 
peculiar belief of the Universalists in New Eng- 
land, has been derived from a careful perusal of 
their writings. The accounts of this faith current 
among its enemies are misrepresentations of the 
grossest kind. ‘The same remark is applicable 
to the views of Unitarianism generally received 
as true by those among us, who are styled Or- 
thodox or Trinitarians. Now, my small library 
contains the leading publications of the two sects 
just mentioned. They have been compared with 
the uimost diligence and impartiahty of which 
1 am capable, touching the prominent points of 
Christian doctrine, To my mind their views in 
regard to the following topics are perfectly iden- 
tical. Both givethe same descriptions of the 
Supreme Father, the Trinity, Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit, the atonement, the fall of man, haman 





depravity, the new birth, retribution, the means 

















of grace, the nature of religion, the importance of 
a holy ‘ife, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
church particular and universal, the resurrection 
of the dead and the life eveilasting. 

Perhaps you will feel inclined to call in ques- 
tion the accuracy of this statement, so far as 
the doctrine of retribution is concerned. But al- 
low me to say that according to my reading most 
of the distinguished authors in the two denomi- 
nations inculcate the same views on this solemn 
subject. They teach in unambiguous terms, that 
every sin will be punished in proportion to the 
demands of a strict, unbending, infinite and eter- 
nal Justice. God will by no means clear the guil- 
ty. Also they are unanimous in insisting upon 
the great fact, that sin never did and never can 
make any addition to the real happiness of the 
transgressor even in the present world. If all 
men were fully convinced of this truth, they 
would instantly cease to do evil, and submit to 
the will of heaven. Dr. Dewey somewhere re- 
marks, that the menaces of everlasting wo be- 
yond the grave are not as efficacious in deterring 
men from the commission of wrong, as the un- 
doubting conviction, that in this life there is an 
infallible connection between sin and misery. 
Besides, both affirm that the torment of sin is 
not literally everlasting. True, some Univer- 
salists tell us that they do not believe in punish- 
ment after death. They believe that there is a 
perfect retribution this side of the grave. If I 
am not mistaken some Unitarians advocate the 
same doctrine.‘ But the majority hold with 
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state of New York lost one of its best Citizens 
and the church in Albany one of its warmest 
friends. The Cuaroe by Prof. Stebbins was 
earnest and impressive; a truly evangelical 
charge and such ag might well be expected from 
one whoee life attests his profound conviction of 
the importance ana solemnity of the work of the 
Christian ministry. 

The prospects of the Society in Albany seem 
very good. Cordially and entirely united in re- 
gard to the minister whom it ha, chosen, it has 
secured, as we believe, a man who will jastify 
the wisdom of its choice ; a man of ability, in- 
dustry and devotion, who to a love for Unitari- 
anism, which trial and sacrifice have revdered 
exceedingly strong, addsa deep and compre. 
hensive charity which will make him generous 
and just to Christians of every name. May the 
fair promise be more than realized. May the 
beaatiful dawn be followed by a long bright day 
of Christian usefulness and Christian happiness, 
I. H. H. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Second Visit to the United States of North Amer- 
ica. By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S., President 
of the Geological Society of London, Author of 
The Principles of Geology, and Travels in North 
America. In two volumes. New York : Harp- 
er & Brothers, Publishers. London: John 
Murray. 1849.—pp, 278, 287. 


After an interval of little more than four years, 
Sir Charles pays a second visit tothe United 
States, in which he completes the observations 





you, (which I think is the correct view,) “that 
punishment in the future life will be inflicted for 
the sin unrepented of before death.” 

PMocre is one point brought to view in your let- 
ter, in regard to which you and I most assuredly 
differ. You think that the doctriae of the final] 
happiness of all men is nota revealed truth of 
the New Testament. To save time and labor I 
beg leave here to quote a paragraph in a commu- 
nication of mine, which was published in the 
Trumpet, July, 1848. 

**As I read the Bible, it teaches the final salva- 
tion of all mankind in the most absolute and un- 
equivocal language. Even admitting that the 
writers of the New Testament have not directly 
and formally discussed this topic, yet by numer- 
ous and indisputable allusions they seem to me 
to recognize the exalting faith, that all the hu- 
man race shall one day be delivered from the bon- 
dage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 1 cannot agree with Dr. Chan- 
ning in the opinion, ‘*that we are in danger of er- 
ror when we attempt to gather from the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures any precise views as to 
the destiny of the wicked in a future state.”? I 
mast say, that while | cherish the profound- 


made on his first. His former volumes were hon- 
orable to him as a man of science, of well culti- 
vated powers of observation, of enlarged views 
and liberal sentiments. Ihe volumes before us, 
will not diminish that reputation. They will be 
read with interest by every intelligent English. 
man, and confirming as they do the traveller's 
first favorable impressions, they will promote 

respect abroad for us as a nation. But whether 

his direct aim or not, he has written more iw 
the benefit of Americans than of his country- 
men, They will prove to be of much more 
value and interest to ‘the Americaa people 
than they can be to Englishmen. He will have 
made us better acquainted with the noble country 
of our inheritance, and better acquainted with 
one another. and different sections better ac. 
quainted with the rest. Of the regions throogh 
which he passed, how much has he to relate 
which will be new to those who have lived from 
childhood on the spot! 


tractive will the scenery be made! 


the White Hills, for an illustration of what wa 


mean. His remarks on religion, on education, 





est admiration fur the character and writings of 
this illustrious divine, the Bible seems to me to 
announce in the most explicit manner the na- 
ture and results of the mercy to be exercised to- 
wards sinners, both here and hereafter. The 
must sublime revelation made by Jesus is the 
transporting doctrine, that God doves all the sin- 
ful children of men. He assures us that this 
love is infinite, eternal and immutable. It can- 
not, therefore, be finally and forever disappoint- 
ed. It must, in the vaimaginable lapse of end- 
less ages, triumph over all man’s guilt and 
wretchedness, and make the evils of earth 
and time subservient to his future, everlasting 


ing, and he sees progres» even guring the four 7 
short years that have elapsed since his first visit. 


another column. It is the privilege and almost ~ 
the miracle of the age, that knowledge so valu- — 
able as these volumes contain, should beso © 
cheaply and so widely diffused. 


History of the American Bible Society, from is — 
organization to the present time. By W.?. © 
Strickland, one of the Society’s Agents. With 
an Introduction by Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., of § 
Cincinnati. Embellished with a Likeness of the — 
Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., First President of ~ 





exaltation and glory. This is enough for me 
to know. And for this knowledge I am in- 
debted entirely to the blessed hight of the gos- 
pel of the Son of God.” 

You, also, my dear sir, express the opinion 
‘that this doctrine does not possess great mor- 
al efficacy, it is not a truth that has regener- 
ating power.’ I am sorry to be obliged to dis- 
sent from you touching this particular. In my 
poor judgment, there is not another trath with- 
in the vast circumference of revelation,better fit- 
ted to arouse the attention and to convince and 
to convert the most stupid sinners. Where 
this doctrine is not preached, or is thrown into 
the back-ground, it appears to me that the gos- 
pel is deprived of one of its chief elements of 


the Society. New York: Harper & Brother, 
Poblishers, 82 Cliff Street, 1849.—8 vo., pp. 
466. 
This work has been prepared with great la- i 
bor and fidelity from the printed reports, circu- 7 
lars and other documents of the Society, and 
presents in consecutive order the facts connected 4 
with the origin and operations of the Society ~ 


pondence and addresses. Very valuable infor- 4 
mation is given in a form nowhere else 9)” 
available. The publishers have issued it in 4” 
very handsome volume. The engraving of the © 
venerable and philanthropic. Boudinot is in the” 





power and glory. 1 believe, that if all the most 
hardened transgressors, now living in New Or- 
leans, could be brought, this very day, to en- 
tertain correct ideas of that incorruptible state 
spoken of by Paul in the 15th chapter of Ist 
Cor., they would instantly, however broken, 
poor and prostrate, rise from corruption and de- 
pravity—rise to the enjoyment of knowledge, 
wisdom, faith, penitence, piety and the all- 
sanctifying hopes of a better and immortal 
life. 

| admit, dear sir, that it is quite likely that 
I am in error in regard to the above-mentioned 
topics—you possess means of arriving at gos- 
pel truth far superior to what I enjoy. You 
have access to the most enlightened clerical so- 
ciety, and to rich treasures of wisdom from 
which it is my misfortune to be altogether ex- 
eluded. But the belief and feelings express- 
ed in this letter are among the strongest 
convictions of my soul. Let me speak with 
perfect candor and sincerity, I am willing to 
vecupy the humblest place among the Unitari- 
ans and Universalists. For no other am I fit- 
ted, if for this. But God knows that I love 
you both with an inexpressible attachment. | 
cannot bear to hear a word said against you. 
I admire your principles. Constantly are my 
prayers offered for their speedy advancement 
and triumph. May God bless you both, as co- 
workers in the most glorious enterprise to which 
the energies of man have been devoted, since 
the age of the inspired apostles. 

Your brother, in the hope 
of a Glorious Immortality, 
T. Crap. 





ORDINATION AT ALBANY. 


Mr. Cuartes M. Taccart, who recently 
graduated at Meadville, having received a unan- 
imous call from the Unitarian society in Albany, 
was ordained Tuesday, 3ist ult. Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont, of Troy, offered the introductory 


prayer, and read appropriate passages from’ 


Scripture ; Rev. Dr. Dewey preached the ser- 
mon; Rev. Mr. May of Syracuse made the or- 
daining prayer; Rev. Prof. Sressins of Mead- 
ville gave the charge; Rev, Mr. Heywoop of 
Louisville gave the Right Hand of Fellowship, 
and the concluding prayer was offered by Dr. 
Dewey. 

The services were held in the evening, and 
the beautiful little church was filled. The au- 
dience seemed deeply interested. The sermon 
was upon Christian Heroism. lt was a dis- 
course of great power and beauty, presenting 
the highest idea of excellence as the only aim 
of the Christian ministry and Church, and in- 
sisting upon entire self consecration to Christ 
and God as the duty of every Christian. The 
sermon concluded with a touching tribute to the 
memory of Hannanus BueecKer, whose earthly 
life was recently closed, in losing whom the 





first style of the art, as he himself belonged we 
the best style of good men. 


History of the National Constituent Assembly, from] 
May, 1848. By J. F. Corkran, Esq. New York ~ 
Harper & Brothers, 1849. 12 mo. pp. 377. 
‘The Author remarks in the Preface, that wi 

had been for some months in almost daily 2 

tendance at the National Assembly. The even 

and the men of that Assembly from the first day | 
of its me2ting on the 4th of May 1848, are het) 
described. We have turned to the sketches iP 

Lamartine, Odilon Barrot, Coquerel, Thiet, 

and Louis Napoleon; and from these we iM% 

fer he has executed his work not only wit) deh 

tinguished ability, but with eandor and yo 

judgment. He has also given sketches of j#) 

sonal appearance and physique, which have he 

ternal evidence of truthfulness, and on which @” 
should rely more implicitly than on any engar'™ 
ings that we have seen. Each is ‘‘sui generis.” 

He has made, as he would hope, sketches of 

suggestive character to the reader's mind. If be 

should have done this at the expense of Ne 
reader’s receiving wrong impressions, it wou" 
be an cffence not easily forgiven. But we shi § 
be disappointed if a fuller perusal of the wow 

and the criticism of more elaborate Jour . 

shall-not confirm our decided impression tha : 

has becomingly exhibited the drama and " 

dsamatis persone. Z 


‘The Magic of Kindness ; or, the Wondrous S¥_ 


the Brothers Mahe 

i ath seis ot cabin, that turned Ve 
thing into Gold. Illustrated by George Coe 
shank & Renny Meadows. New York : Ha 
& Brothers. 1849.—pp. 249.—16 mo. 
This volume is an allegory, or rather 3 "9 
tale. One of its authors was the founder 
original editor of “Punch.” It will prove™ 
attractive and useful to the young. The “7 
thors are indebted more, we thiok, thao * ; 
acknowledge, to the beautiful Jittle book of 
Kiss for a Blow.” 

These several books we have received " 
the Harpers through the attentions of Mest 
Crocker & Brewster. 


inese, or the American's Sojov” 

ry Ceinctias Renpites : By Osmond Titiny 

Boston and Cambridge : James Munroe 

1849.—pp. 271. 12 mo. } 

Mr. Tiffany disclaims any elaboratene® 
essay. With some attempts at fine gorert : 
ficient to betray the novice, he hae nevelt ‘ 
furnished an entertaining book. He has ee 
ed the example of Homer in showing o 
theot pantes kai pasai—all the gods an | 
desses, especially the dit wninerie 
gods, are but men, and of the celestial . 
very queer as wel: a8 mee or. 
ported in a lively manner, things fresh a 
own observation, that we do not 
to have seen elsewhere, and that aré 
making a book for the entertainment 








To our citizen travellers | 
for relaxation in summer, how much more at- © 
We need © 
only allade to Sir Charles’ observations on the 7 
region round about Porismouth, N. H., and — 


on society and manners, are sufficiently flatter- ; 


What he says of Unitarians we will quote in © 


and its Auxiliaries, the translation of the Scrip 7 
tures into various languages, and their circuls- a 
tion in various countries, together with corres: ~ 
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» do not 
od that are wart? 
ertainment all 
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-mation of those who cannot go to China and 
e for themaelves. 
eo art of Conversing. Written for the instraction 


f i i language of 
youth in the polite manners and lang 
the Drawing-room. By a society of gentlemen. 


Fighth edition, Boston : Published by James 
French. 1849, 
nal Gems, or the Songs of the Flowers. By 


4 the **Vacation’’, ‘‘Pas- 
eae rover A Boston : Published 
by James French. 1849. 

These are two neat miniature volumes, 
pularity is sufficiently well attested by the 
:mber of editions through which they have pass- 


i. and is mot yndeserved. There * much 


orldly wisdom in the firet, and some, though 


t all, good poetry in the last. 


—_— 


rds, by W. B. Shattuck, 
d Anthony, Cincinnati. 


whose 


olambian Drawing Ca 
No. 1. Bradbury 0 ete 
be Coldmbian eae nay WB. Shattuck: 
Second and improved edition.—No. 1.—Cincin 
nati: Bradley and Anthony. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1849. 

Of the Columbian Drawing Series, not only 
e press but distinguished instructors have 
ken very highly, So far as we can judge, 
eir approbation is well bestowed. They are 
ter than some others which were the only 
es accessible to us in selecting such a work to 
{some young persons in learning to sketch 
i draw. 





otee on Mount Auburn Cemetery, Edited by an 
Oilicer of the Corporation ; intended to serve as 
a Stranger’s Guide Book. Together with a fall 
catalogue, for the use of proprietors; with in- 
structions as to the purchase and care of lots, etc. 
Boston : James Monroe & Co, pp. 90. 


This is a little book very neatly got up, and is 
ibellished with a beautiful map. Its character 
sufficiently described on the title-page. 





Tue Epinsurce Review is obtainable at 
‘iley's on the earliest day, whence we daly 
seive it. ‘Che July number before us has an 
ticle on ‘* Shakspeare’s Critics ** that does not 
eak very highly of Mr Hudson’s lectures. 
he sample passage selected is one of the most 
lted in Mr. Hudson’s volumes, and would 
em a little maliciously chosen. ‘ T'ranspor- 
tion as it is,’’ is a valuable article bearing on 
cial melioration and reform. A reviewer of 
scaulay, in the last article in the number, is 
ymmendatory in the highest degree, and quite 


rns the edge of some of Mr. Wilson Croker’s | 


cent criticisms in the Quarterly Review. 


Litrec.’s Livine Aer, No. 274, has an ar- 


I> Among the prepared items crowded ou 
of our columns for a week or two past, is the 
following notice of one of the best of our good 
men, lately deceased. He was also for many 
years a member of the U nitarian church in Lex- 
ington, which he adorned by his christian virtues. 


Euias Paunney. Elias Phinney, of Lexing- 
tor, Mass., died on Tuesday evening last, at the 
age of 70 years. Mr. Phinney, at the time of 
his death was Clerk of the Supreme Court and 
Court of Common Pleas, in Middlesex County, 
to the duties of which office he was devoted with 
a faithful assiduity that became proverbial among 
the large circle of his acquaintance. He has for 
many years been distinguished in Massachusetts 
as a scientific and practical agriculturalist. His 
farm, situated in a remote part of Lexington, 
was an object of curiosity to travellers, scarcely 
less than the monument to the first martyrs of 
the Revolution. By his enterprise and skill, it 
had been converted from a hard, stoney, and 
sancy estate into a succession of blooming or- 
chards, extensive meadows, and luxurious grain- 
fields. He had devoted great attention to the 
improvement of domestic animals of evsry des- 
eription and with remarkable success. His ex- 
periments in transforming peat swarmps into 
fertile meadow-land by a judicious system of 
draining were eminently successful, and have 
contributed in no small degree to the advance- 
ment of agriculture in Massachusetts. Mr- 
Phinney wasa mag of commanding personal 
appearance, of great physical vigor, and more 
than ordinary intelligence. His house,’which 
was one of the relics of old times in the Bay 
State,was the scene of cordial aod unlimited hos- 
pitality, and every week received over its modest 
threshold a number of distinguished guests from 
every part of the country, who never failed to 
bear away from their visit the most. agreeable 
recollections of the urbanity and intelligence of 
their host, as well as of the agricultural enthusi- 
asm which had called forth such beauly and iux- 
uriance from naturally sterile fiekls. (N. Y. 
Tribune. 





OrpinaTion at Concoxp, N. H.—The fol- 
lowing was the order of services at the o:dina- 
tion of Mr. Augustus Woodbury, as pastor of 
the Second Congregational Church and Society 
in Concord, N. H., Wednesday, August 1, 
1849. 

1. Anthem, The Lord is Great.—2. Prayer, 
by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, of Nashville.—3. Read- 
ing of the Scriptures, by Rev. J. C. Smith, of 
Groton, Mass.—4. Original Hymn, by I. A. S. 
—5. Sermon, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, of 
Portsmouth.—6 Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. 
C. T. Thayer, of Beverly, Mass.—7. Chant, 
| Ps. Ixxxiv. 8-12.—8. Charge, by Rev. Calvin 
| Lincoln, of Fitchburgh, Mass.—9. Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. F. P. Appleton, of 
Danvers, Mass.—10. Hymn, by Longfellow.— 
11. Address to the People, by Rev. M. G. 








efrom Mrs. 8. C. Hall that will be most | Thomas, of New Bedford, Mass.—12.—Prayer, 
table to all the lovers of that lady and of by Rev. A. A. Livermore, of Keene.—13. An- 


ss Edgeworth. 





Tue BratrotHeca Sacra, for August, 1849, 
is the following articles: 1. General Introduc- 
o to Church History, by Professor Schaff, of 
lercersburg; 2. Cemeteries, by Rev. Dr. 
ichards, of Hanover, N.H.; 3. Claims of 


e Natural Sciences on the Christian ministry, | 
y; 


' Rev. 1.1. Dana, South Adams, Mass.; 4, 
he Sanskrit Language, by W. D. Whitney, 
orthampton ; 5. Spirituality of the Book of 
ob, by Professor Lewis; 6. Reinhard’s Ser- 
ons, by Professor Park; 7. Dependence of 
e Mental Powers upon the bodily organization, 
y Professor Chase; 8. 


Review of Tyler’s Tacitus, by Charles 
ort, M. A., Roxbury; 10. Recent Engtish 
Yorks on Logic and Metaphysics by Professor | 


érier; 11. Miscellanies, Literary and Theo- 
rical. 





} 
A fine specimen of elaborate biblical and 


assical scholarship. The Bibhotheca is gen- 


Biblical Chronology of Mr. Powers, and have been gratified at al- 


them—O, pray for the peace of Jerusalem.—14. 
| Benediction by the Pastor. 


| Our correspondent briefly adds—** The house 
was filled, the sertices were highly edifying and 
| inspiring, and held us without great weariness 


\three hours. A collation in the evening passed 


off nobly, an eegant entertainment being pro- 


| vided by the ladies of the parish, and speeches 
being made by several of the clergy and laity 
present.”’ 


Tue Scutpture at Horricuntturat Hatt. 
| We have made several visits to these noble 
| works of art, which are exhibited for the benefit 
| 
ways finding visiters there before us, and others 
were present. The 
Greek slave attracted many while ft was alone 
on exhibition. Now that the Proserpine, (God- 
dess of Flowers,) and the Fisherman Boy, and 
General Jackson, are added, thé effect of the 
If one has an uncultured 


who entered while we 


whole is heightened. 


rally enriched also with a profound philosoph-!| eye for beauty and grandeur, (for the hero of 
or ecclesiastical, or doctrinal essay, or elo-| New Orleans is a grand old feilow, in the 


\ lecture, as in the present number. 





The Montaty Reuiciovs Macazine for Au- 


sthasasermon from Rev. S. Judd of Au-| 


ieta, and aletter from Mr. Allen at Wash- 
gton, that will attract attention. 





The Curio’s Frrenp 1s adorned with a beau- 
iful vignette, and full of rich, suggestive matter, 
8 usual. 





Rev. S. G. Bulfinch's tract on the Roman 
atholie Church, the last publication of the A. 
_ A., deserves an extended circulation because 
f the conciliatory and comprehensive mannet in 
which it diseusses this exceedingly interesting 
subject. Nothing could afford a greater contrast 
) the censorious and denunciatory tone in which 
Protestant and Catholic have generally met to- 
gether in discussion. It can hardly fail to be 
oil east upon the troubled deep. 
{cr The Unitarian Church in Manchester, N. 
H-, after having been closed a few weeks to un- 


dergo an enlargement for the accommodation of | 


the Seciety, was to be opened anew on Sunday 
last 





UnitariAN Preacuinc.—The following is 
ithe paragraph alluded to in our notice of Sir 
He had been led to 
form an opinion of Unitarian preaching and _re- 


Charles Lyell’s new work. 


ligious views, quite different from what he after- 


wards found to be correct, and in this he has | 


shared the experience of not a few. 


‘« In the course of my two visits to the United 
States, | enjoyed opportunities of hearing ser- 
mons preached by many of the most eminent 
Unitarians—among them were Channing, Hen- 
ry Ware, Dewey. Bellows, Putnam, and Gan- 
net—and was much strack, not only with 


their good sense and erudition, but with the fer- | 


vor of their eloquence. 1 had been given to un- 
vestand that I should find a want of warmth in 
lhe discourses, that they were t0 cold and 
philosopvieal, and wanting in devotional feeling ; 
bat, on the contrary, there were many of them 
impressive, fu\\ of earnestness and zeal, as well 
as of original views and instruction. One of the 


chief characteristics wis the rare allasion made 
to the Old Testament, o to ‘controverted points 


of doctrine, or to the MYSteries of the Christian 
religion, and the frequ@ncy with which the 
dwelt on the moral precepts and Practical isola 
f the Gospels, especially the preaching o¢ Christ 
himself. Occasional exhortations to th. faithful 
cheerfully to endure obloquy for the sie of 


bust at least,) let him go and improve it. We 
know not who he can be that shall go away 
| ungratified or unimproved. 


Mipptesury Coriece. — The graduating 
class was very small—only seven. The Saluta- 
|tory oration was delivered by a colored young 
man, named Freeman, belonging to Rutland— 
who also delivered an oration in English, and 

acquitted himself as well as any of his white 
‘classmates. Rev. James Meacham was inaugu- 
| rated professor of rhetoric and English litera- 
\ture, and Hon. Horace Eaton, late Governor of 
|\the State, professor of chemistry and aatural 
| history. 

| The degree of D.D was conferred on Rev. 





Samuel C. Jackson, of Andover, now also assis- 
tant State Librarian, and clerk of the Secretary 
| of Education’ The degree of L.L.D. was con- 
| ferred on Governor Coolidge, of Vermont, an 
| alumnus of the College. 


Union Cottece CommencemENT —One hun- 
\dred and eleven students graduated at Union 
| College on Wednesday of last week. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the honorary degrees confer- 
red by the Trustees: LLD.—Hon. Greene C. 
Bronson of Albany, Hon. John C, Spencer of 
|Albany. D. D.—Rev. 3. W. Blagden, Pastor 
| of the Old South Church, Boston; Rev. Alfred 
E. Campbell, Pastor of the Spring street Church, 
New York; Rev. David Murdock, Pastor of 
the Reformed Dutch Chorch, Catskill. 

Taylor Lewis, LLD., the distinguished Pro- 
| fessor of Greek in the New York University, 
has just been appointed to a similar post n 
Union College. 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. FE L Magoon 
before the Theo. Society ; by James F. Brady 
| Esq. of N. Y., before the Senior Class; by 


| Taylor Lewis Esq., before the Phi Beta Kap- 





| pa; and before the United Literary Societies by 
Rev. Dr. Eaton of Madison University ; also a 
‘poem by W. H. Barleigtr of Hartford, Ct. 
The attendance from abrosd was small. 





[cP The services of Fast Day among our 
Unitarian churches in the city and neighborhood, 
were well attended—very much better than are 
our Sunday afternoon services. 

up? Rev. Mr. Tenney, formerly of Kenne- 
bunk, has been invited to the pastoral charge of 
the Unitarian church in Northfield. 








truth, and to pay no court to popularity, an ay. 
due craving for which was, they said, the ban. 
of ademocracy, convinced me how much the 
idea of their standing in a hostile position to a 
large numerical majority of the community was 
present to their minds. On some occasions, 
reference wag naturally made to doctrinal points, 
particalarly to the humanity of Christ, his kin- 
(red nature, and its distinctness from that of the 
eternal, omnipotent, and incorporeal Spirit which 
‘ramed the universe ; but chiefly on occasions 
when the orator was desirous of awakening in 
‘he hearts of his hearers emotions of tenderness, 
pity, gratitude, and love, by dwelling on the 
bodily sufferings of the Redeemer on the cross. 
More than once have I seen these appeals pro- 
‘uce@o deep a sensation, as to move a highly 
‘ducated audience to tears; and { came away 
ced that they who imagine this form of 
ine, anity to be essentially cold, lifeless, and 
i la @ of reaching the heart, or of powerfully 
enjoyed the conduct of men, can never have 
.. 94 Opportunities of listening to their most 
noua Preachers, or had @ large personal inter- 
Ourse w 
ith the members of the sect.’’ 


IP On Thursday, at the Catholic church in 
| Purchase street, the Rev. Caleb Stetson present- 
\€4 himself for the pledge, and received it with 
all the solemn ceremonies employed in the case 
of Catholies, at bis ewn roquest. He said to 
Father Mathew that he could see no improprie- 
ty In 2ny person professing to be a christian re- 
cognizing the significance of the sign of the 


cross as the emblem of man’s redemption.’ — 
Boston Post. 


I> We we requested by our friend, the Chil- 
dren's Missionary, to correct a passage in acom 
munication in the Christian Register of July 
28th, headed ‘‘How much one word may do,” 
in which he is incidentally mentioned as the 
Rev. Mr. Barry. 





Correction.—TIn the list of the S. S. Asso- 
ciate Agents, the address of Rev. F. T. Gray 
should be Boston, instead of “ Savin Hill, Dor- 
chester.” 








| moved the first resolution, which would go to 


‘ 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Pope, who remains sti]] at Gaeta. 


\of Fieule. 











Sunvay Scuout Gazerre.—At the semi-an- 
noal meeting of the Sabbath School Association 
at Wilton, N. H., on Tuesday, July 31, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed without a dissent- 
ing voice : 

** Resolved, that the Sabbath School Associ- 
ation in connection with the Cheshire Pastora 


Association highly approve of tbe pian of the}, 


* Sunday School Gazette,” to be published at 
Worcester, Mass, onder the editorial care of 
Messrs. Gilbert, Hale & Tolman, and that they 


will make earnest efforts in their several socie-/..’ 


ties and schools to extend the cireulation of this 
paper for children into every family.”’ 

We hope other Associations will follow this 
example. The first number has been issued, 
and though not on so good paper as will be used, 
is a very favorable specimen in matter and illus- 
tration. We hope our friends will not be spar- 
ing of their wood cut engravings, to illustrate 
the scenery of Palestine, and ancient manners 
and customs. 





Deatus or CiereyMen By Cuotera. We 
learn by the Cincinnati papers that two of the 
Catholic clergy in that city have fallen victims 
to the prevailing sickness’ Rev. A. Maesseele, 
S.J., and the Rev. G. A. Piusch, are the two 
whose deaths are announced. ‘The former died 
on the 11th ult., the latter on the 12th. 

The Rev. Whiting Griswold, late Rector of 
St. John’s Church in St. Louis, died of cholera 
in that city on the 24th ult. 

Rev. Thomas Caspar and Rev. Mr. Ward, of 
the Methodist church, died of cholera at Sandus- 
ky, one on Monday and the other on Tuesday 
of last week. 


Tus Seconp Cuvrca, in Hanover street, 
Boston, (late Rev. Mr. Robbin's) has been se- 
cured by the two Methodist societies of Bennett 
and Richmond streets, for $40,000, who will 
hereafter worship together. 





CoLorep Scuoots—FEixctusive Scuoots.— 
The colored citizens of Boston held a large 
meeting at the Belknap street church, Monday 
evening last, and pledged themselves never 
again to send one of their offspring to the 
Smith School, as long as it remains an exclusive 
school. The vote stood 92 in the affirmative, 
and 5 in the negative. 





Crotera 1x Boston. Twenty deaths of 
cholera have been reported at the City Regis- 
trar’s office for the past twenty-four hours, of 
whom 16 were foreigners and four Americans. 

The deaths at the Cholera Hospital (included 
in the above) were seven, The number of in- 
mates at noon to-day 16. [Trav. Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The Journal says, nearly all of these cases 
occurred in the streets and alleys wherein the 
disease appears to have been must prevalent for 
a few days past. At least three-fourths of the 
victims thus far, have been foreigners. 


Foreign News.—The Boston morning papers | 
of Thureday contain the telegraph of the news 
by the America at Halifax, which wili reach 
her port at New York city, Thursday P. M. 

Enetanp. The mortality by the cholera in- 
creases at an alarming rate—678 deaths in Lon- 


don reported the week previous to July 28 —and 
yet not more than half the cases given. The 
potato crop continues to look most encouraging 
—some appearances of rot disappearing since 
recent refreshing rains. 

A very jarge and enthusiastic meeting has 
been holden in Lendon, at the London Tavern, 
to express public sympathy with the efforts 
being made by the Hungarians for the achieve- 
ment of their independence, and to urge upon | 
the English ministry of the crown the recog- 
It is men- 
a Quaker 


nition of the de facto government. 
“ened as a significant fact that 


prove that the wrongs of Hungary are appre- 
ciated extensively when they overcome, in a 
member of the peace society, something like an | 
abhorrence of war. ‘The meeting was however 


rather uprvarious. 






§G- NOTICE.—The next meeting of the MAINE 
MinisreriaL Assocrarion, will be at Belfast, on 


Wepnespay, August 15th. ek 
J. F. G. NICHOLS, Secribe. 





§G-THE FRANKLIN EVANGELICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will meet at the house of the subscriber in® 
Deerfield, on Monvay, Aug 13th, at 4 o’clock P. M. 

JOLIN PF. MOORS, Scribe. 
Deerfield, July 20th, 1849. 





wp 


The meeting of the WORCESTER ASSOCTI- 
for the present month will be held at the house 
ibe, in Sterling, on Tuesday, the 14th inst. 


'T. PRENTISS ALLEN, Scribe. 





-QG The BOSTON ASSOCIATION will meet at 
the house of Rev. Nathaniel Hall in Dorchester, on 
Monpay P. M, next, Aug. 13th. 

7 NS: 5B. CRUFT, Scribe. 

Aug. 11, 1849. 


a 


PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER proposes to open a School 
T which shall unite the sivnccages of a Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 
Mass., on the 15th of August. 

Besides Practica: Instruction in the Art of ‘Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons in French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &c., will be furnished, and 
the entire tuition fee will be ten dollars, for a term of 
twelve weeks. * 

Any teach-r or person intending to teach, of good 
character, will be admitted, without any obligation to 
teach in this state, or to attend more than one term. 
For further particulars please apply to 

WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 


aug4. 188 1 2 Washington St., Boston. 


THE CHEAP RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. 


N order to meet a demand which is said to exist 
among us for cheap editions of religious books, the 
subscribers propose publishing a series to be called The 
Cheap Religious Library. This Library will comprise 
I of Sermons, books Devotional, and Consola- 











MARRIAGES. 














In this city, on Wednesday evening, Ist inst, by 
Rev. J. T. Sargent, Mr. Chailes H. Clark to Miss 
Olive M. Lunt. 

At Beverly, hy Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Samuel T. 
Lamb, of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Israel Whitney. , 

In Lowell, july 30th, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. John 
P. Roberts, of Boston, to Miss Helen C, Shed, of 
Lowell. 

In Salem, Aug. 2, by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. John A- 
Hay to Miss Caroline Augusta, daughter of Mr. Dan- 
iel Lord. 

At the Falls of Niagara, July 30th, William H. 
Wells, Esq., Principal of the Putnam Free School, 
Newburyport, to Miss L. Sophronia Graves, of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 3d inst, Amelia Bigelow, Denton, aged 
two years 6 months, youngest child of Wm. W. Den- 
ton, printer. 

July 31, Mr. James P. Haliburton, aged 25 years, 
son of the late Andrew Haliburton, Esq. 

In Worcester, July 30, Mrs. Jase L. Read, wife of 
E. H. Bellows Jr., aged 26 years. 

In Burlington, Vt., July 27th, John Stetson Esq. 
45 years. 

In Rochester, Mass, Rev. Oliver Cobb, D.D. 80. 
He was ordained over the first Congregational Church 
in Rochester in 1799, and continued in active service 
43 years. 

In Cambridge, Mt. Wm. Manning, 84, the oldest 
printer in the State, having been a member of the old 
firm of Manning & Loring, in Spring Lane, Boston, 
afterwards Measenger to the Governor and Council. 

In Paris, France, Rev. Thomas Warner, formerly 
Chaplain at West Point Academy. 

In Hampton, July 29, Hon Edmund 8. Toppan, 
sged 72 years. 

In Salem Aug. 2, of scarlet fever, Laura Poor, eld- 
est daughter of Rev. T. T. Stone, aged 13 years. 





EDINBURG, ECLECTIC, &C. 


HIS day published, the American reprint of the 
Edinbarg Review for July. 
The Eclectic Magazine for August with a fine head 
of Wordsworth. 
The New Englander for August, $3 a year. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, ILl Washington st, Period- 
ical Agents. aug Il 





~~ of Sacred Poetry, and Biography. 
limited sale of Unitarian publications being said 
by some to be solely owing to their high price, we in- 
tend to test the truth of this statement by selling the 
volumes of this Series at a rate so low as to forma 
new era iu the publication of books of this class. 

The first volume is now in course of preparation for 


the press. Each work will be neatly, re » and 
unilbrialy bound. CROSBY & NIC 3 
July 28. 111 Washington st. 





MARTINEAU’S DISCOURSES. 


NDEAVORS after the Christian Life, (second se- 
ries) by Rev. James Martineau, 12mo. 

** One of the most interesting, attractive, and most 
valuat le series of essays which the literature of Christ- 
ianity has received from priest or layman for many a 
year.”’—London Citizen. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 
Washington opposite School st. july 28 





A NEW PEACE DOCUMENT. 


To Soldier’s Progress, pourtrayed in six tableaux, 
exhibiting some of the horrors of War, with a few 
words on Peace and war by Elihu Burritt, London. 
This day rec’d by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
Juty 28. 111 Washington st. 





PEOPLE'S JOURNAL FOR JULY. 


peat and Howitt’s Journals for July, illustra- 
ted with 21 engravings. $2,50 a year. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 

July 28. 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH. 


“Pye & NICHOLS have in press, and will 
publish immediately, The Stats and the Earth, or 
Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity, from the 
3d London edition. 111 Washington st. July 28. 


THE MARRIAGE OFFERING ILLUS- 


TRATED. 
(vneer & NICHOLS publish this day a new edi- 
tion of Mr. Livermore’s Marriage Offering, illus- 
trated with a beautifully engraved title page, and also 
with an engraving representing the “Golden Wedding” 
in tte * Neighbors,”’ designed by Billings, and en- 
graved on steel by Andrews. 

The publishers have confidence in recommending 
this book as the most appropriate, as well as one of the 
most elegant books for a wedding gift that has been of- 
fered at any time. 111 Washington st. July 21. 











NEWTON YOUNG LADIES’ INSTI.- 
TUTE, 
NHE Fall Term of fourteen weeks, will commence 
on Wednesday, the 12th of Sept. next. 
Applications for admission ‘nay be made in writing 


or Otherwise, to the Principal at Newton Centre. 
JOHN B. HAGUE, Principal. 


ing the Institute will be sent to any order. 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, NO. 274—123 cents, 
4 CONTENTS:— 
1. Chess—Quarterly Review. 
2. Story of a Family, Chap. xvi.—Sharpe’s Mag- 
azine. . 


3. History of a Household, (coneluded,) —Sharpe’s 
Magazine. 
4. A Chapter on Balloons—Frazer’s Magazine. 


5. Edgeworthstown—Art Journal. 

6. OstrvarRy—Lady Blessiagton, Madame Catali- 
ni, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, Sir Chas. R. Vaughn, M. 
Kalkbrenner, Wm. Rae Wilson, Wm. B. Tappan, 
—Tait’s Magazine, §c. 

7. The French in Rome— Examiner. 

With Poetry, &c. 
Published by 
E. LIPTRAL & Co, 
Cor. Tremont and Broomfield Streets. 





CAMBRIDGE 
Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 
WHITNEY, BRACKETT & CO. 








France. Fresh troops are ordered to Rome. 
The legitimists it is said will recede fiom the | 


ranks of the Bonapartists and Orleanists, and 
form a separate party. 

Rome. Forced tranquillity prevails at Rome. | 
All public acts are rendered in the name of the 


‘The American consul at Rome had not re- 
sumed his functions since the outrage committed 
upon his flag and family by the French svl- 
diers. ‘The consul, after strongly protesting 
against the indignity, withdrew. 

Garibaldi was at Orvieta on the 17th, and le- 
vied a tribute of £2,000 on the inhabitants, after 
which he took up a position in the neighborhood 
The people were collecting in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and forming bands of 
armed men with the desire of joining Garibaldi. 

Austria aNnD Huncary.—lt is certsin that 
up to the hour of the very latest intelligence 
from the seat of war there are only reasons for 
entertaining the greatest confidence in the 
strength and glory of the Hungarians who, 
under the enthusiasm created by Kossuth, are 
routing in all directions the formidable arma- 
ments of two stupendous despotisms. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that the Ban of Croatia, 
Jellachich, has been completely defeated by the 
Magyars under Bem. It appears that Bem 
crossed the Frans| canal at the head of 50,000 
men, took the entrenchments of the Croats by 
storm, and afier a series of combats, which 
lasted four days, compelled the imperialists to 
raise the siege of Peterwardein and to evacuate 
the Bacska. 





fG AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION—Tue TwenstietH ANNUAL Meertine of 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will be 
held at Montpelier, Vt. , on 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
August. 

A Course of Lectures will be given, and it is cus- 
tomary to make topics treated in them subjects of dis- 
dussion, in which all preseat are invited to participate. 

Written communications on appropriate topics, from 
Ladies or others who may prefer that mode of express- 
ing their thoughts, will be received and read. 

he meetings of the Institute are open to the public, and 
all are invited to attend, 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 


TUESDAY. 

At X.—Opening of the Institute, and remarks by 
the President. 

At X1.—Introductory Address by Bishop Hopkins, 

on “ The Defect of the Principle of Religious Authority 
in Modern Education.”’ 
* Atill.—Prof. W. G. T. Suen, of Burlington 
College, on ** The Relative Position and Influence of 
Collegiate Education in a Complete System of State 
Education.”’ 

At V, or VII.—President Laparer, of Middle- 
bury College, on “* The Education demanded by the pe- 
culiar character of our Civil Institutions.” 

WEDNESDAY. 


At [X.—Rocer 8S. Howarp, of Thetford, Vt. on 
«* Earnestness.” 

At X1.—Wrixiam C. GoLtptuwairs, of Weat- 
field, Mass., on ‘* Practical Education.”’ 

At I11.—Tuomas H. Patmenr, of Pittsford, Vt. 
on “ Essentials of Education.”’ 

At V.—WictiaM O. AYReEs, of Boston on “* The 
Claims of Natural History as a branch of Common 
School Education.”’ 

At Vil.—Rev. L. Wuitine, of Lawrence, Mass., 
on ** Mastership in School.” 

THURSDAY. 
t [X.—Rev. Dr. Sears, of Newton, Mass., on 
“ Uses of the Imagination in Schools and Real 

H ‘e.”” 

10.—Prof E. D. Saysorn, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, on “* Education the Condition of National Great- 

” “a 


at VI, or Vil.—Rev. Cuarces Brooks, of Bos- 
ton, on The Duties of Legislatures in relation to 
’ 
Members can obtain Railroad tickets at one half the 
ice, Via Fieoters Railroad, on application 
rete Ticknor, corne: of Washington and School sts. 
By order of the Committee of Arrangements, 


Sureaus, Tables, 


— constantly for sale at their spacious Ware 
Rooms, near the Colleges, a very extensive as- 


sortment of 
FURNITURE, 


Bedsteads, Couches, Seeretaries. 
Chairs, Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry 


Lamps, &c. 
CARPETING, 
Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw; Stair 
Carpeting, Rods and Eyes. 
FEATHERS, 
Matresses, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 


sug4 5ms 





New Elocutionary Works. 
THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST ; See nd Ed. 
THE NATIONAL SPEAKER: Second Ed. 12mo. 
Re cpwlbaygerhrides Exercises, original and selected in 


prose, poetry, and dialogue, for declamation and 
recitation; and an elocutionary analysis, exhibiting a 
clear explanation of principles, with rules for each ele- 
ment of oral expression, practically illustrated in a sys- 


tematic course of lessons. By Henry B. Maglathlin, 
A.M.; handsomely printed and bound. pp. 824. 


{Fr Since the first edition of the above works was 
issued, a few weeks ago, they have met with a very 
favorable reception, and one or both have been adopted 
as text books by School Committees or teachers in 
Roxbury, Cambridge, Charlestown, and in several 
other important places in New England; also in New 


York “State Normat Scnoot,” Albany. 
From Rev. Thomas Hill, A. M., member of the School 


Commattee, Waltham, Mass. 


As I looke: over the ‘ Practical Elocutionist’ of Mr. 
Maglathlin, I found my old Whatelian prejudices 
against rules for utterance vanish. The practical, in- 
telligible, and valuable nature of the rules in this little 
book makes it the Only thing I have ever seen which I 
thought would help either teacher or scholar ia our 
common schools in learning to read well. 

From Thomas Sherwin, A. M., Principal of the English 
High School, Boston. 

Mr. H, B. Maglathlin.—Dear Sir,—I have exaimin-— 
ed your ‘Practical Elocutionist,”’ and ‘ National 
Speaker,’”’ and am happy to say that I think they will 
prove valuable auxilliaries in teaching-the important 
but too much neglected art of eloeution. I commend 
these works to the favorable regard of teachers and of 
the public. 


From Franklin Crosby, A. M., Principal of the High 
School, South Reading, Mass. 


The arrangements and selections of ‘* The National 
Speaker”’ are such as to commend it to all who are in- 
terested in elocution as a branch of school studies. 

An “ Elocutionary Analysis” is certainly a new fea- 
ture in an American compilation. In my opinion, the 
selections are admirably adapted to insure that variety 
so necessary in a work of this nature, While a few of 
the most legible of the ancient landmarks are allowed 
to remain, | am glad to see that a desire for a change 
imparts to this book that freshness of matter so easen- 
tial to success. 

Published by ROBERT 8S. DAVIS, No. 120 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, and for sale by the Booksellers. 

aug4. eop3wis 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


HE Subscriber is desirous of receiving into his 
Family a small number of Girls to educate. He 
poses that they shall be under the immediate care of 
Pie wife, who will devote her whole time and attention 
to them, as regards both their intellectual and moral 
training. 

Terms; $132 per annum. 

Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. 
Knight, Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Gro- 
cers’ Bank.) Boston; Rev. A. R. Baker, Medf.rd;— 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Woburn; Mr. J.W. Brown, Fra 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Framingham, May 26, 1849. 3tis7os 





NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS, 


R. J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 
D the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed wi 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 

No charge for ions or advice. Medicines and 





OHN D. P RICK, Rec. Sec. 
Boston, August 11. 


agence | Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 
unel 


Circulars containing particular information respect-~ 


} 111 Washington st. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL GAZETTE. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., Worcester Mass. will 
+X publish on the 28th inst. the first number of the 
Sunday School Gazette, a Journal intended for the 
children of var Sanday Schools, 

This Journid is andertaken under the direction of 
the Worcester County 8. School Society At its an- 
nual meeting, June 26, at Dr. Allen’s church in North- 
borough, that Society voted to establish such a newspa- 
per for children, and directed its Publishing Committee 
to begin its publication. 

This Committee consists of Rev. W. Gilbert of 
Harvard; Rev. E. E. Hale and Albert Tolman Eaq., of 
Worcester. The Committee and the publishers, hope 
to establish a chikd’s paper which shall be attractive 
and profitable to the children, and an assistance in the 
efforts of parents and teachowe.  Pheir plane will be 
fully stated ja the first wnumber. 

The annual volume will consist of twenty-five num- 
bers. The subscription, when copies are sent in par- 
cels to Sunday Schools, will be twenty-five cents a 

year. 

Ministers, superintendents, teachers and others in- 
terested are invited to send for specimen numbers to 
A. HUTCHINSON & CO., Worcester, Mass. 

July 21. 


ONDON ENCYCLOPGSDIA, or Universal Dic- 
4 tionary of Scieace, Art, Litera’are, and .Practical 
Mechanics, comprising a popular view of the present 
state of Knowledge, illustrated by a large number of 
engravings, complete in 22 vols, Svo, London. One 
copy for sale very low, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


ew” 





NEW BOOKS. 
AMES MUNROE & CO. have recently published 
the following: Friends in Council, a Series of 
Readings and Discourses Thereon. One volume, 16 


mo., price 75cts. Consad&tion for the Afflicted, edited 
by Rev. P. H. Greenleaf, 16 mo., 62cts. A Week on 


j the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 12 mo., $1,25. 


Bowen’s New Guide to Boston and Vicinity, with 
Maps, 18 mo , 25cts. A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, 
by Miss Plauche, 18 mo., 25cts. Stranger’s Guide 
Book to Mouut Auburn Cemetery, 18 mo., 25cts. ‘The 
Artist’s Married Life, by Albert Durer, 16 mo., T5cts. 
China, and the Chinese Empire, by Osmond Tiffany, 
Jr. Esq. 12 mo., in prep. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE §& CO., No. 134 
Washington, opposite School st. July 21. 
PROPRIETORS OF MOUNT AUBURN, 
\ ILL fied at store of JAMES MUNROE & CO, 

The Stranger’s Guide Book, or Notes on Mount 
Aubura Cemetery, edited by an officer of the Corpo- 
ration; together with a full catalogue, for the use of 
Proprietors; with instructions as to the purchase and 
care of Lots, etc., ete. One vol. 18 mo., with map, 
price 25cts—No. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 

July 21. 





CAMBRIDGE REPOSITORY. 


6 te General Repository and Review, edited by 
Andrews Norton, complete in 4 vols. One sett 
just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Wash- 
ington st. July 21. 


SMITH & MELVIN’S 


LAVORING EXTRACTS of Vanilla, Rose, 
Lemon, Bitter Almond or Peach, Orange, Nut 
meg, &c., &c., for flavoring Ices, Jellies, Pies, Pud- 
dings, &c., prepared by ourselves in the best manner 

expressly for family use. Price 26 cents per bottle. 

SMITH & MELVIN Apothecaries, 
Amory Hall, 325 Washington st., Boston. 
june23 








PREPARATORY 
AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 


LADIES’ CALISTHENGEUM, 


—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 

For Healthful Exercise and Recreation. 

To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2 

Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respeciully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, from 9 to 11 0’ clock, 

A. M., at No. 339 Washington Stree, 5 doors Sout 

of West Street. 


sept30 istf 


F. L. CAEN, 





TO COUNTRY TRADERS. 


10 bales Liquorice Root, 
1,000 ibs plasters, various, 
500 doz Black Ink, 

200 Eng. Iron Mortars, 

8 crates Gallipots, various, 
2000 Ibs Arrow Root, 

50 boxes Castile Soap, 

50 kegs sup. carb. Soda, 
100 lbs Eng. lodine, 

50 tbs “ Hyd potas., 
20 gro. Indian Veg. Pills, 
20 “ Brandreth’s do, 


10 ils pure powdered creain 
Tartar, 

20 “ prime Castor Oil, 
20 “ Alcohol, 50 per cent, 
(6 bales India Senna, 

6 bbis Alexa. do, 

10 * Flor. Sulphar, 

6 “ cases Cassia Bads, 
20 “ Rhubarb Root, 

10 bbls Ref’'u Camphor, 
25 boxes Bay Waters, 

5 bales Sponges, 





1000 Ibs Slippery Elm Bark, | 10,000 lbs Lozenges, various 
25 bis Glauber’s Salts, 300 oz Sulphate Quinine, 

90 “ Epsom do, 100 boxes Gum Arabic Drops 
10 cases Liquorice paste, 10 cases Magnesia, 

20 bales Corks, various, 


ther with a general assortment of Drugs, Medi- 
oa Chemicals, Perfumery, &c., for sale cheap, for 
cash or credit, by the subscribers. 

*,* We are giving particular attention to the prepa- 
ration of pare and olect powders of the various medi- 
cinal drags, which we intend to keep ready for sale, in 
bulk, so that customers may be served with any quanti- 
ty desired, without expense of bottles or diet pathic 

ists and Country Merchants will do well 
to give usa call before making up their orders. 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Ww Druggists, 
_ _ No. 90 and 92 Washington st. 
epis2m 
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MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATAS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Westerns Avesus, (Mitt Dam,) Rear or THE 


New Brick Block. 











HIS celebrated Establishment having 


thorough irs, is opened for the ‘ 
Cad Shower an Suing BATH, hae Saar omoved 
some two or three hundred feet further i deeper wa- 


ter, which at all times is pure and abundant. La- 
dies’ Baths are entirely removed from rf th 
Gentlemen, and are provided with F A) 
_ Invalids and Children will receive | 
tion. ; 
*Terms.—Season TickeTs.—$4,00, or 12 Ti 
ets for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. 
Swimming taught by a competent ‘ 
Additional rooms have been with Fleeti 
Shower Baths, put up in the most approved style. Al- 
so, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times be 
found perfectly dry and convenient. ; 
The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved 
the prices have been somewhat : 
he Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully 
invited to call. 
Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 
july7 tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





=. DRS. ROGERS & CARTEE, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
OFFICES NOS. 68 AND 85 MAIN STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN. 


R. Z. ROGERS respectfully announces, that in 

consequence of the Continued increase of his busi- 
ness, he las formed a connexion with C, SOULE 
CARTEE, M. D. a gentleman long and favorably 
known in our community, whose previous knowledge 
ot Dentistry, mechanical skill, and Medical education, 
render him an efficient acquisition to the ion of 
this city. 

Having fitted up our Offices and Laboratory with. 
convenient Instruments and A»paratus, we are now 
ready to perform all operations ia the various depart- 
ments of Dental Art and Science : such as— 

The PRESERVATION of the nataral teeth, if possible, 
by filling, cleansing, &c.;— 

Their ExTRACTION, (without pain, if desired,) 
when past recovery ;— 

The insertion of artificial mineral teeth, singly, 
in partial, or in whole sets, on gold plate, after the 
most approved methods ;— 

The management of DENTITION in children; —to- 
gether with 

The treatment of DISEASES, MAL-FORMATIONS, 
and iNJuRLES of the mouth. 

The materials we use are of the first quality; and we 
intend the mechanical execution of our work shall equal 
the best in the country. 

As we manufacture the INCORRUPTIBLE MIN- 
ERAL TEETH, we are enabled to suit each particu- 
lar case with great certainty. 

We confidently assure our patients, that they shall 
receive at our hands, THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in Mechanical and Surgical 
Dentistry, as we shall use all honorable means to avail 
ourselves of them. 

Our friends will please bear us in remembrance. 
july7 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 


SPECIAL 


SALE OF STOCK, 
In Milk Street, 
WITHOUT R¥GARD TO 





Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks. 
DIRECTORS. 


Marttaew Hannison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamppen Guabesanbe, Esq., Deputy Chairman 


Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. - 
James Whatman Bosanquet, aq. 


John Coningha ‘ 
Frederick Dawes il . 
Samuel Henry Teash Hecker, 6 


David Riddall Roper, . 
Charles Russell, eh P 
Kennard Smith, Esq 


Edward Stewart, Esq. 

BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Paysicians. 

Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

Joha W. vam gg ig M. D , New vor 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq., M. D., Boston 
SuRGEONS. 

William Lob’ ., London. 

J.C. Becles, Roa. New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuar.ton, Esq. 


Agents at Boston.—Messrs. Wittiam Hanes and Samu 
EL PaGeE. 
Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re- 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining ell 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body of 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for 
Company’s engagements. It offers GreaTeR advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mut 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound Interest, WiTH- 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no SECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists netther capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT sécuRITY, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 


ing. 
“Preston MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Ponicy Hoivers participate at once in ali the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium, and share in the first tivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other panies, before b ing entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FouR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sam insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 

No Cuarce For Poticy, or medical examination. 

No CuarGE For SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Po.icy Ho_pers1N THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, bat the insured is benefited every third 
year daring his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thas rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment at interest, independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premivos for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the B ryiegr of the prin- 
cipal, on the insnred attaining the age of sixty; or ying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COMPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poli 








Wholesale Prices,” ‘Auction Prices,” 
OR THE ‘ 
“COST OF IMPORTATION.” 
OMPETITION MUST BE MET, by a reasona- 
ble reductiou in prices, if possible, but SUCCESS- 
FULLY, at any rate. We have accordingly 
MARKED DOWN THE PRICES 
OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Shawls, Dress Silksy 
MANTILLAS, 
VISITES, SACKS, 


and afl other Goods, now ia store, and will sell the 
same with special reference to the wishes and a- 
tions of purchasers, as regards the PRICES. This 


sate witt buclede « 


Large Wholesale 
AND A 
LARGE RETAIL STOCK, 


THROWN INTO 


One Grand Assortment, 
giving the Ladies a selection from the LARGEST and 
MOST PERFECT VARIETY of Shawls,Silk Goods, 
&c., ever witnessed in Boston. It must be remember- 
ed that this is a sale 
—or— 

NEW GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 
including such articles as CRAPE SHAWLS, PALM 
LEAF Small Figared SUAWLS; the latest styles of 
VISITES, SACKS and MANTILLAS; CAMELE- 
ON SILKS, in the choicest combination of colors; and 
other 


Scarce Styles of Goods, 


now in great demand, and of course not to be found in 

any of the old stocks. 

The reputation for selling RICH GOODS at eztra- 

ordinary bargains, was firmly established by our great 

annual sales of 1848 and °49, and it will be sustained 

on this occasion, AT ANY SACRIFICE. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, 

A few steps from Washington st. 


may26 5tis 





ERIODICALS FOR JULY. Eclectic Magazine; 
Huat’s Merchants Magazine; North American Re- 
view; Knickerbocker; Biblical Repository; Christ- 
ian Examiner; Journal of Medical Science, &c. Just 
received CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
July 14. 111 Washington st. 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 3825 
Washington street, unter Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


REMOVAL. 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 


rP\HE Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of J. H. 

Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water; direct- 

ly underneath the Office formerly occupied by him, 

where may be obtained the above Works in 6 vols, 

handsomely printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 

ue A. 5: per copy. GEO. G. CHANNING. 

eb24 
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INDIAN RESTORATIVE. 


A complete remedy, in all ordinary cases, for the 
Jaundice, Sour Stomach, or what is sometimes 
called Heart Burning—Costiveness and a heavy dull 
feeling of the Head—all of which are generally caused 
by a bad state of the stomach. 

Price 50 cents a package, containing a small box of 
Pills, a vial of Liquid and directions for their use. 
The ingredients xre of vegetable substances and per- 
fectly harmless when the directions are followed. 

Sold by JOHN BARNES, No 8 Ann street, Bos- 
ton. 

The Proprietor suffered from the same complaints 
that this Medicine is designed to cure, at frequent in- 
tervals, excruciating pains and much distress for more 
than two years, notwithstanding he had during the 
time, the aid of the best medical skill. But at length, 
by close study and research, he obtained the knowledge 
of the right application of the proper ingredients to 
remedy his complaints; and is now in perfect health. 

The gratitude to the Supreme Being which fillls his 
heart for the discovery he was able to make for the 
restoration of his own health has induced him to make 
it known to the public, that his fellow beings may par- 
take, at a small expense, of the blessing he now en- 
joys. 
No public commendations nor newspaper pufis will 
ever be resorted to by the proprietor, for the sale of 
this medicine. 

If it answers the same good purpose for others as it 
has for himself and bis family, it will do its own work 
of recommendation; if not, let it pass into oblivion. 


Ww. B. 
North Chelsea, 1849. 6mos. os. 





100 GREENWOOD’S HYMNS, newly and 
handsomely bound in black morocco, will be 
sold low. Also, a supply of the same collection, sec- 
ond hand, copies in good order, for sale low. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
june80 lis2o8 111 Washington st. 








SUBSCRIBERS aye abana agi 
EXA ’ 

RE infra tt cap te tndaome. binding. 
Those having the series, “rf any part of it, can ex- 
change their Lc geaag A ge on paying ma 
pak reed fi . vied at ‘a low rate. C BY & 
NICHOLS, 111 





ashington st. 
N. B. The same style of binding will be continued | 
in all future vols. July 21 





; cies to the Company. 


The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases, to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of we 
selves of the benefits of Life Insarance are respectfully in- 
vited to examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany hefore taking out policies elaewhere. Prospectuses, 
and all reqaisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office. 

Witiiam Haves, ; Agents to the Company 
Samuew Pace. for Boetun and vicinity. 
jane30 ly No. 5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 


EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 


OULD inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he has 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
| Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and ting to- 
‘gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
i CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
‘in such faichful manner as to stand farnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
;made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
| BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
/ to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

! {cg In accordance with the above , the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 

dec2 lyiz ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 
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rage NOTICE. The personal attention of 
the subscriber, to the mechanical, surgical and 
curative departments of his profession, will be continued 
at his well Laon operating rooms, No. 266 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
tal operations of a high order, can obtain them upon 
honest and Hberal terms. Whole and half sets of 
Mineral Teeth, perfect in their kind, will be furnished 
at various prices, and of different qualities, adapted to 
the mouth in the most easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
so, carious teeth filled with pure gold, on the most ap- 
proved Parisian method, and warranted, the 
tooth is cunstitutionally good, for twenty-five years.— 
Teeth and roots will ules be removed without pain, un- 
der the influence of chloroform or ether, with perfect 
safety and satisfaction to the patent. Other dental 
operations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
tion; visitors to the city, for dental operations, are re- 
spectfully invited to call at the subscribers rooms and 
examine some beautiful specimens of work. 
S. STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 
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POETRY. 


THE POET’S MISSION. 


Occasioned by hearing the Rev. * * * preach from 
Ecclesiastes 3d chap. 11th verse ; **He hath made eve- 
ry thing beautiful, ia his time.” 





God hath made all things beautiful, then blessed the ha- 
man soul 

With power to see and love the grace, that permeates 
the whole; 

But round about the spirit-life the wa!!s of sense are 
thrown, wo) oe 

And slumbering in the prison dark, its birthright is un- 


gown. 
B ut Poets, God’s own high priesthood—ia Nature’s 
fane they stand 
Holding the golden keys of life within a gifted hand, 
And they unlock the doors of care, that shatteth from 
our gaze 
@The world of beauty and of grace God everywhere dis- 
plays. 


They speak the magic sesame, and the caverned sou 
walks forth 

Rejoicing in the wakened life—unconscious from its 
birth— 

And sees new beauties undiscerned, and Love unfelt 
before, 

And feels new powers within her born, to worship and 
adore. 


Thank God ! my Soul! for Poets, who have taught 
thine eyes to see 

His works in all their beauty and their glorious har-" 
mony ! 

From him of old, whose harp rung sweet, o’er Salem’s 
holy height— 

To him who lists devoutly to the “Voices of the 
Night.” 


God hath made all things beautiful, and lovely in his 
time ! 

From the low valley with its brook—to mountain tops 
sublime, 

From tiny flowere that smile on earth to radiant stars 
above— 

God hath made all things beautiful—and gave us hearts 
to Love. E. A. W. 

July 12st, 1849. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION ON THE 
BODY. 


The influence of imagination upon the physi- 
cal powers is well known. It has often been 
known to cause disease, and sometimes to fur- 
nish the most effective remedy. The story of 
the experiment tried upon the Scotch teamster, 
by the students of the Aberdeen University, is 
doubtless familiar to our readers. By a precon- 
certed arrangement, one met him at some dis- 
tance from the city, and with an appearance of 
anxiety, inquired after his health. Jamie re- 
plid that he was never better in his life. ‘I 
am glad to hear :t,’’ said the student, ‘I 
thought you looked very pale, your eyes are 
sunken, as if you were quite ill.’’ ** Well,’ 
replied the poor fellow, ‘‘ I don’t know bat I do 
feel a queer sort of pain about my head.” Pro- 
ceeding farther, he fell in with another student, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Jamie, what is the 
matter ' Have you been sick!” ‘ No,’’ re- 
plied the Scotchman, feeling really alarmed; 
“bat 1 am afraid I shall be. My head aches ter- 
ribly, and | feel a sad weight here,” laying his 
hand on his chest. ‘* My good feliow,” added 
the student, ‘* I would advise you to take care 
of yourself; you look as if you were not long 
for this world."’ The victim of the experiment 
groaned, and went on his way, and by the time 
he met the third student, he was really ill, and 
in answer to the urgent inquiries after his 
health, he stated that he was very ill indeed, 
and begged him to help him into his wagon, and 
assist him into the city, as he wished to have a 
doctor, and send for his family, for he felt he 
was not long for this world! 

We have witnessed many cases, in different 
parts of the world, of yellow fever, and we nev- 
er knew a case where, whatever might be the 
violence of ihe attack, the patient did not recov- 
er, provided his spirits were buoyant, and he 
looked confidentiy forward to such a result. 
And, on the other hand, we have seldom or 
never known a person to overcome the disease, 











accordingly prepared. He was thus enabled, 
by this stronger mental impression, to resist the 
influence of the morbid propensity. The fits 
ceased. 

It is also recorded that a similar disease spread 
in # certain ee in the Island of An- 
glesea. The ider began with pain in the 
head, preceded by violent twitchings in the up- 
per extremities, causing the shoulders almost to 
meet the exertion. A cure was effected 
here, and the spread of the disease stopped, by 

iting all intercourse with those effected. 
warned them,”’ says Dr. Haygarth, ‘‘ that 
_‘his caution was not observed, the epidemic 
ight spread through the whole land.” 
This is the same Dr. Haygarth, who produc- 
ed very important changes in the bodily func- 
tions of several individuals who were, as they 
supposed, brought under the agency of Perkins’s 
tractors, but, in reality, merely acled upon by 
pieces of rotton wood, or rusty iron; under this 
supposition, however, several chronic maladies, 
which had refused to yield to medicine, were 
materially mitigated, and at least temporarily 
cured ! 

It is also related that in 1774, in the parish of 
Unst, a shocking distemper prevailed among the 
young women. lt began witha palpitation of 
the heart, then swooning fits followed, and they 
would be motionless for upwards of an hour-— 
When any violent passion seized them, or on a 
sudden surprise, they would fall down, toss their 
aims abvut, and twist their bodies into very odd 
shapes, crying out most dismally. They were 
commonly seized at church, and when one was 
seized others wonld follow. On sacramental oc- 
casions, fifty or sixty were carried out into the 
church-yard, where they struggled and screamed 
for five or ten minutes, and then rose up with- 
out any recollection of what happened to them 
A cure was effected by the rudeness of a church 
officer, who, provoked at the increase of his la- 
bors in taking care of those who were under this 
species of ilJness, threw one into a ditch of wa- 
ter. The fear of being served in the same man- 
ner prevented any other swoonings ! 

From this principle of imitation, crimes of a 

certain character are sometimes rife at one peri- 
od, and we hear in one year accounts of mobs 
and riots in different parts of the country—in an- 
other year of murders—in another of incendiaries, 
&c. At some periods suicides seem to pre- 
vail, and become an epidemic. Indeed, we read 
that in the early stage of the Roman Common- 
wealth, this strange propensity to self destrne- 
tion prevailed among the woman to such an ex- 
tent as to excite the greatest alarm, and after 
various medes had been in vain adopted to pre- 
vent the unnatural crime, it was ordered that the 
body of every person who had committed suicide 
should be entirely stripped of its clothing, and 
exposed naked in the public squares. This plan 
proved effectual. The modesty of the Roman 
women was so great, that it overcame their 
strange propensity to commit suicide. It was 
npon this principle, that a law was formerly eo- 
acted in England, that a suicide should be buried 
naked in a crass-road, and astake driven through 
the body. This law, which was regarded as bar- 
barous and brutal, was inoperative, for the in- 
quests generally returned verdicts of insanity, 
and the provision was carried into effect only 
when the criminals were paupers, or altogether 
friendless and unknown. We believe that this 
law is now repealed. 
From this desire to imitate, this sympathetic 
feeling, often arises the intrepidity of armies in 
batile ; and here we may look for the cause of 
the panic fear, which, at another time, will pre- 
vail and freeze the energies of a mighty host. 
Herg also we may find the key to many of the 
strange und mysterious doings in the days of 
witchcraft, which sadly perplexed many able 
and learned philosophers and divines, and which 
were ascribed to the agency of the devil; and 
in this principle of imitation, of imagination, of 
credulity, we may look for the solution of many 
of the wonders which are aseribec to the powers 
of animal magnetism, and which are related on 
the authority of credible witnesses. 





A MODEL WOMAN. 











if his fortitude left him at the earliest symptoms 
ofthe fever, and he predicted,as is too often 
the case, that he should die. Hope is with 
some a more powerful curative remedy, than the 
nostroms which are enumerated in the most vol- 
uminous pharmacopedia. Many instances might 
be quoted to show the intimate connection be- 
tween the mind and the body, and the exercise 
of that mysterious power which is known under 
the unmeaning term of ‘‘ sympathy,’’ some of 
which are curiovs enough, and will doubtless 
be new to many of our readers. 

Some years ago, the people in a manufactory 
at Preston, Lancashire, England, were very 
much alarmed by an uncommon distemper 
breaking out suddenly among the women and 
girls employed in the spinning department, and 
spreading with great rapidity. A healty young 
woman dropped down suddenly in a convulsive 
fit, and remained in that situation for nearly 
thirty-six hours, with only a few slight intervals 
of about.ten minutes each. After this time the 
convulsions returned for several days in fits of a 
quarter of an hoor, and four hours’ continuance, 
but with much longer intervals. Two days af- 
terwards another person who had worked with 
this woman was also affected in the same man- 
ner; upon the following day eight more; the 
next day six; and the next day four. The pa- 
tients had little or no warning of the approach 
of the fits, but fell down speechless, and remain- 
ed perfectly delirious during their continuance, 
with the body bent back wards, and so powerful- 
ly convulsed that five or six people were scarce- 
ly sufficient to prevent a young girl from biting 
or tearing herself, or dashing her head against 
the wall or floor. Ina few days, the terrors of 
these people, and all around them were increased 
to the highest pitch, by the spreading of the 
complaint, and still more by the inefficacy of all 
the means tried for their recovery, and the 
Greadfal idea that the disease was the plague, 
or some similar infection introduced by the cot- 
ton. 

A physician of the place being consulted, de- 
clared that the disease was entirely nervous ; 
and upon carful investigation ascertained that 
the person first affected, had been thrown into 
that situation by the wanton application of a 
living mouse to her cheek; an animal which 
excited in her a kind of horror; and that the 
rest, who were chiefly young women, had been 
afflicted merely by a kind of sympathetic epi- 
demic. The application of electricity, of sooth- 
ing medicines, but, above all, the separation of 
the patients, and the quelling of their apprehen- 
sions by assurances of a speedy recovery, soon 
puta stop to the progress of the disorder, and 
effected a care insomuch, that in a few weeks, 
they all went to work again, and had no return 
of the complaint. 

The celebrated Dr. Darwin, in speaking of 
this species of disease, calle it am irritative imi- 
tation, of which we are almost unconscious, and 
to which we are drawn mechanically. The act 
of yawning is propagatcsd from one person 
through a whole company. The acts of squiot- 
ing and stammering are propagated by associa- 
tions with those who have these habits. Bag- 
livi mentions a young man, who, looking ata 
young peison in an epileptic fit, was himself 
taken with one. Dr. Whytt says, that in the 
Royal Infirmary, hysteric fits spread from one 
woman among the rest. Dr. Boerhaave says, 
that at Haarlem, a person under an impression 
of terror, fell into a convulsive disease, which 
returned in regular paroxysms, A third and 
fourth were token in the same way. In short, 
almost all the girls and boys in the charity- 
house were taken with these convulsions, When 
one was seized, the rest follewed in convul- 
sions. All other remedies having failed, the 
doctor informed them that there was no other 

eure, but burning themin the arm to the bone, as 
soon as they were taken; and hot irons were 


In his sketch of an agricultural tour in Eng- 
land, Mr. Coleman gives the following portrait- | 
ure of a lady of rank, whose hospitalities he | 
shared. 

**[ had no sooner entered the house, where | 
my visit had been expected, than 1 was met 
with an unaffected cordiality, which at once 
made me at home. In the midst of gilded halls, 
and a host of liveried servants, of dazzling Jamps 
and glittering mirrors, redoubling the highest 
triumphs of art, and all the elegances and refine- 
ment of luxury ; in the midst of titles, and dig- 
nitaries, and ranks allied to regal grandeur, 
there was one object which transcended and 
eclipsed them ali, and showed how much the 
nobility of character surpassed the nobility of 
rank ; the beauty of refined and simple manners, 
all the adornments of art; the sciutillations of 
the soul beaming from the eyes, the purest gems 








person, 10 education, and improvement; in 
quickness of perception ; in facility and elegance 
of expression; in accomplishments and taste ; 
ina frankness and gentleness of manner, tem- 
pered by a modesty which courted confidence 
and inspired respect, and in a high moral tone 
and sentiment which, like a bright halo, seemed 
1o encircle the whole person—I confess the fic- 
tions of poetry became substantial, and the beau 
ideal of my youthful itnagination was realized. 


In the morning [ first met her at prayers—for, 
to the honor of England, there is scarcely a 
family amorg the hundreds whose hospitality 1 
have shared, where the duties of the day are 
not preceded bv family worship; and the mas- 
ter and servant, the parent and the child, the 
teaeher and the taught, the friend and the stran- 
ger, come together to recognize and strengthen 
the sense of their common equality, in the pres- 
ence of their common Father, and to acknow]l- 
edge their equal dependence upon his care and 
mercy. She was then kind enough to tell me, 
afier the morning's arrangements, she claimed 
me fur the day. She first showed me her chi!- 
dren, whom, like the Roman mother, she deem- 
ed her brightest jewels, and arranged their 
studies and occupations for the day. She then 
teok me two or three miles on foot, to visit a 
sick neighbor ; and while performing this act of 
kindness, left me to visit some of the cottages 
upon the estates, whose inmates I found loud in 
the praises of her kindness and benefactions. 
Our next excursion was to see some of the most 
aged trees in the park, the size of which was 
truly magnificent; and I sympathised in the 
veneration she expressed for them, which was 
like that with which one recalls the illustrious 
memory of a remote progenitor. Our next visit 
was to the green-houses and gardens; and she 
explained to me the mode adopted there of man- 
aging the most delicate plants and of cultivating, 
in the most economical and successful manner, 
the fruits of a warmer region. From the gar- 
den we proceeded to the cultivated fields, and 
she informed me of the system of husbandry 
pursued on the estate, the rotation of crops, the 
management and application of manures, the 
amouat of seed sown, the ordinary yield and the 
appropriation of the produce, with a perspicu- 
ous detail of the expenses and results. 

She explained to me the process of making 
the different kinds of cheese, and the general 
management of the milk, and the mode of feed- 
ing the stock ; and then conducting me into the 
bailiff's house, she exhibited to me the faim 
journal, and the whole systematic model of 
keeping the accounts and mading the returns, 
with which she seemed as familiar as if they 
were the account of her own wardrobe. This 
did not finish our grand tour ; for, on my return, 
she admitted me into her boudoir, and showed 
me the secrets of her own admirable housewife- 
ry, im the exact accounts which she kept of 
every thing connected with the dairy, the mar- 
ket, the table, and the drawing-room, and the 
servants’ hall. All this was done with a sim- 
plicity and frankness which an absence of all 
consciousness of any extraordinary merit in her 
own department, and which evidently sprang 
solely from a kind desire to gratify a curiosity 
on my part, which I hope, under such ci:cum- 
stances, was not unreasonable. 

A short hour after this — us into an- 
other relation; for the dinner bell sammoned us, 
and this same lady was found presiding over a 
brilliant citcle of the highest rank and fashion 
with an ease, elegance, wit, intelligence, and 





that ever glittered in a princely diadem. In| 


| 
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good humor, with a kind attention to every one’s 
wants and an unaffected concern for every one's 
comfort, which would lead one to suppose that 
this was her only and her peculiar sphere.— 
Now, | will not say how many mud-puddles we 
had waded through, and how many manured 
heaps we had crossed, and what places we had 
explored, and how every farming topic was dis- 
cussed, but I will say that she pursued her ob- 
ject without any of that fastidiousness and af- 
fected delicacy, which pass with some persons 
for refinement, but which in many cases indicate 
a weak, if not a corrupt mind. 

Now, I do not say that the lady to whom I 
have referred, was herself the manager of the 
farm ; that rested entirely with her husband ; 
but I have intended simply to show how grati- 
fying to him must have been the lively interest 
and sympathy which she took in concerns which 
necessarily so much engaged his attention—and 
how the country would be divested of that dull- 
ness and ennui so often complained of as insep- 
arable from it, when a cordial and practical in- 
terest is taken in the concerns which belong to 
rural life. J meant also to show—and this and 
many other cxamples which have come under 
my observation emphatically do show—that an 
interest in and familiarity with even the most 
humble occupations of agricultural life, are not 
inconsistent with the highest refinements of 
taste, the most improved cultivation of the mind, 
and elegance and dignity of manners unsurpas- 
sed in the highest circles of society.” 





LATIN AND LABOR. 


Joun Apams, the second President of the 
poles States, used to relate the following anec- 
ote :— 

‘*When I was a boy J had to study the Latin 
grammar; but it was dul!, and hated it. My 
father was anxious to send me to college, and 
therefore I studied the grammar til! I could bear 
it no. longer; and going to my father, I told him 
[ did not like study, and asked for some other 
employment. It was opposing his wishes, and 
he was quick in his answer. ‘Well, Jobo, if 
Latin grammar does not suit you, you may try 
ditching; perhaps that will: my meadow yon- 
der needs a ditch, and you may put by Latin and 
try that,’ 

‘This seemed a delightful change, and to the 
meadow I went. But 1 soon found ditching 
harder than Latin, and the first forenoon was the 
longest I ever experienced. That day I ate the 
bread of labor, and glad was [ when night came 
on. That night | made some comparison be- 
tween Latin grammar and ditching, but said not 
a word about it. I dug next forenoon, and want- 
ed to retarn to Latin at dinner , but it was hu- 
miliating, and I could not do it. At night, toil 
conquered pride; and though it was one of the 
severest trials | ever had in my life, I told my 
father that, if he chose, I would go back to La- 
tin grammar. He was glad of it; and if I have 
sinve gained any distinction, it has been owing to 
the two days’ Jabor in that abominable ditch.” 

Boys may learn several important lessons from 
this story. It shows how liwle they oftentimes 
appreciate their privileges. Those who are kept 
at study frequently think it a hardship needless- 
ly imposed on them. But they must do some- 
thing; and if set to ditching, would they like that 
any better? The opportunity of pursuing a lib- 
eral course of study is what few enjoy; and they 
are ungrateful who drag themselves to it as to an 
intolerable task. You may also ‘earn from this 
anecdote, how much better your parents are 
qualified to judge of these things than yourselves. 
If John Adams had continued his ditching in- 
stead of his Latin, his name would not probably 
have been known tous. But, in following the 
path marked out by his judicious parent, he rose 
to the highest hovors which the country affords. 

Anecdotes for Boys. 





THE WIFE OF LIEUTENANT DALE. 





*‘No one can read the narrative of Lieut. 
Lynch without admirnng the character of the 
man. ‘There is such a spirit of self-devotion | 
about him ; so little care for self, and so much} 
for others ; such a hatred of wrong and oppres-| 
sion ; so much love and veneration for the right, | 
that one is charmed with the many noble traits 
of character which one finds so modestly peep-| 
ing out here and there through the pages of the | 
book. ‘There is only one thing to mar the plea- 
sure and the pride with which this interesting 
narrative is closed, and that is the fate of poor 
Date. 

The reader follows the little party from its) 
landing on the sea-shore to the sea of Galilee ; 
thence down the Jordan into the Dead Sea ; and 


| House of Commons, of the eldest sons of peers, 





returns with it again to its place of embarkation, 
with increasing delight. 


him. Each chapter has some fresh point of 1n- 
terest in it, something to heighten the delight. 
the pleasure, and the pride with which we read 
on tll we come to the last chapter in the book ; 
that chapter we read with sadness, and end with 
a sigh, that one so gifted and lovely in his life 
as was Date, the heutenant, could not be per- 
mitted to return to his native land with comrades 
and friends. Dale left a lovely young wife and 
two interesting little boys ; their home was in 


| Boston.—Travelling last summer for health and 
| recreation, we put up one evening at an ion iu 


| Pennsylvania.—We had not been there long be- 
| fore we observed the arrival of three other travel- 
| lers—two gentlemen and a lady. The latter had 
the gait and air of a grief-smitten woman, but 
her veil was drawn sv closely as to hide her 
features. After their names were registered we 
saw that it was Mrs. Dale. She had then only 
seen a newspaper statement that her husband 
was dead, and was hastening to her children. 
She was an old friend, and spoke of her hus- 
band with a tearless eye ; but it was evident that 
grief had sunk deep into her heart and was press- 
ing heavily upon her. 

One of the gentlemen told us that she had said 
to him on the 24th July: ‘* 1 wish you to note 
this day ; my spirits are so oppressed, my feel- 
ings are so unaccountably strange, that | am 
sure some great calamity awaits me—note it, 
that this is the 24th July.” It was the day her 
husband died. 

She returned to her friends in Boston incon- 
solable, and in a few short months her spirit also 
took its flight. With the rich inheritance of 
their father’s good name only, her children were 
thus left orphans at an early age, But Lieut. 
Lynch, in the noble generosity of his nature, 
has provided for their education by presenting 
themn with the copyright of his interesting Nar- 
rative of the Dead Sea Expedition. All the 
proceeds of this work are for their benefit. 

(M. F., in the National Intelligencer. 





ITEMS. 


San Francisco. James J. Jarvis, sq, re- 


cently from* California, makes the following 
statements to the Traveller : 


_ At San Francisco, rents of the smallest lodg- 
ing rooms were $100 to 350 per month ; stores 
from 500 to $1000 per month. The -rents of 
the Parker House amount to $ 142,000 per an- 
num—one gambling room letting for $18,000 
per annum; two others, small sized, say 12 by 
18 feet, for $6000 each. The City Hotel rent- 
ed tor $16,000 per annum, is underlet for $45, 
000. A small room in it, about 25 feet square 
rents as a retail shop at $9000 per annum. 

‘The average receipts of the French restaurant 
are $1 per minute. Mr. Jarvis informs us that 
his first dinner in San Francisco, ordered from 
a hotel, for two gentlemen, two ladies and four 
children, consisting only of meats and pastry, 
cost $90. Eggs $3 per dozen: Boat hire to 
go to steamer, 30 minute’s pull, $8. Ordinary 
day labor, $6—varying from thatto $20—me- 
chanics in proportion. 

Col, Fremont and lady had arrived, and left 
for aranche below the Puebla de los Angelos, 
which he had purchased for $200,000. It is 
well stocked with cattle, some 10,000 head, and 
has good buildings on it. He will probably be 
a candidate for the Governorship, 

Many shipments from the United States and 
Europe will prove a total loss, not paying ex- 
pense of landing. *Scow hire per day, taking 
but one load, is $150; men to discharge, $15. 
Sailors receive $100 to $200 per month ; mates 
and captains from 300 to $600 per month. 

Silver coin, less than dollars, is generally re- 
fused. Merchants will not take the trouble to 





The figure of Date} 
| grows into a prominent @nd familiar object with | 


count it. A drayman of one mercantite house 
receives a salary of $6000 per annum, and 
house finds the dray and males and feeds the 
animals. At this rate it is a, source of profit to 
the house, as besides their own carting, the 
drayman received $1800 in month. 





Presentation To Mr. Garrison. A large 
meeting of colored citizens, with some of their white 
friends was held at Washington Hall, Broomfield 
St., the object of which was to present to Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison a testimonial of their affection and 
esteem, and to extend to Wm. W. Brown the right 
hand of farewell, on his departure as a delegate of 
the Ameriean Peace Society, to the Congress of 
Nations, to be held in August. Mr. Wm. C. Nell 
was introduced to the audience and ina very ap- 

ropriate speech tendered to Mr. Garrison, in be- 
fralt of the colored citizens of Boston, a beautiful 
silver pitcher on which was inscribed the following 
words : 


‘*Our Country is the World, 
. Oar Countrymen are all mankind.” 


od 


Presented to Witt1am Luoyp Garrison, by 
the Colored Citizens of Boston, in grateful testi- 
mony of his undeviating devotion to the cause 
of Universal Emancipation. 

July 16, 1849, 


Mr. Garrison replied at some length, and with 
great eloquence, giving a condensed account of his 
labors in the Anti-Slavery Reform, and the obsta- 
cles overcome, and closing with the request that if 
ever he proved recieant to the Slave, ard betrayed 
his interests, that they should také back their gift, 
for it would beno longer his. Mr. Thomas P. 
Smith, tendered to Mr. Brown the congratulations 
of his friends, with their earnest desire for a suc- 
cessfal mission to the Old World, and a speedy re- 
turn to his native land. Mr. Brown (who is a fa- 
gitive slave, and has never had an hout’s schooling 
in his life,) responded in a manner that would have 
done credit toa man of finished education. After 
a few remarks from Wendell Phillips, and Robert 
Morris Jr., Esquires, and the passage of resolutions 
complimentary to Messrs. Garrison and Brown, the 
meeting broke up with enthusiastic cheers for 
George Thompson of England and the cause of 
Emancipation. 





Pustic Worsuir 1n Battimore.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Observer, thus 
writes :— 

There are beautiful churches here, some of 
them exhibiting the properties of an ambitious 
architecture, stained A og pointed arches, trace- 
ry, ect. The multitude swarm, especially on 
Sabbath nights, to the free seats of the Metho- 
dist houses; the afternoon congregations of 
other denominations are thin and dispiriting. 

This semi-attendance on Sabbath worship, is 
becoming too common in the towns and cities of 
the land. It is creeping on the churches, along 
with its cognate habit of sitting during prayer, 
that indolent piece of self-indulgence, which has 
got such possession of the New England church- 
es. It has hitherto been kept out of the churches 
io this region. 





Enciisu Cuurcu Estasiisument. We take 
from Mr. Nogu’s Church and State as follows: 

** There are in this Establishment 5,230 cu- 
rates with an average income of 81/. There 
are 4,882 livings, with incomes less than 200/, 
and 1,979 less than 3007. ‘There are 3,443 liv- 
ings varying in value from 3001. to 10002. per 
annum. ‘The bishops have a palace and 5000/. 
per annum. The archbishops of York and 
Canterbury have each 10,000/; also, the Bishop 
of London the same; and a few others from six 
to eight thousand, 





Lorps anp Commons. Mr. Noel says the 
House of Lords is composed of the descendents 
of able statesmen, of brave generals, of clever 
lawyers, or of successful money-makers. The 


of baronets and squires, of naval captains and 
colonels in the army, of lawyers,of aldermen, of 


stock-holder® and railroad directors. 





Rev. E. L. Macoon.—The correspondent of 
the N. Y. Baptist Register says in relation to 
this gentleman ; 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of One Hun- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronuucia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘I'he quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
La es, current in English Literatare, etc.,etc. It 
eo hoeatane AM ey hag fers IN OR- 
2a ts as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Roh. 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Start, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D, D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


“I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.”” [James Kent. 


**It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
[Judge McLean. 


City of Boston, in School oe. 
March 28, 1848. 


“Ordered, ‘‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to aa department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.’’ Attest, 

8S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its contents as originally published, is in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following :— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 

Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 
[Prof. Felton, Camb. 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 


“Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”” Literary World. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
ling character of its music. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there 1s a great diversity 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and onght 
to be in every choir. ; 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalu wed hymn (unes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 

NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 

THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvement Of choirs; and ft ts 


believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
bankers, of merchants and manufacturers, of | 


use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 





The following Sabbath, Mr. Magoon preach- 
ed for the Oliver St. Church, and snbsequently | 
signified his acceptance of their invitation to the | 
pastorate, at least til] next May. The Church, 
therefore, at their meeting on Tuesday evening | 
of the week, passed suitable resolutions, and 
are expecting him to commence his labors with 
them the last of Aagust, or Ist of September. 





A. B.C. F.M. The place of the next an- 
nual meeting of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, has been 
changed from Syracuse, N. Y. to Pittsfield, 
Mass. The ilth of September is the time fix- 
cd for the meeting. 





New Cuvacn. The Twelth Baptist Church 
(colored Society,) now worshipping in Belknap 
St., under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Grimes, 
having recently largely increased in numbers, 
have commenced building themselves a new 
meeting- house on a lot of land recently purchas- 
ed by them in Southac St. Donations from the 
citizens of Boston towards completing the edi- 
fice, will be very gratefully received by the 
Rev. Mr. Grimes, agent of the church. His 
residence is No. 4 Grove St. 





Tue Peace Movement. ‘There are at pres- 
ent 1,132 petitions (signed by 204,205 persons) 
lying on the table of the House of Commons, 
praying the House to promote the formation be- 
tween the British Government, and other Gov- 
ernments respectively, of such treaties of arbi- 
tration, as shall bind the parties to refer all im 
ternational disputes that may arise to the deci- 
sion of arbitrators. 





Tue Scottish Cuurcnes. The Church in 
Scotland is divided into five different denomina- 
tions. The Established Church has 1000 coa- 
gregations; the Free Church has 700; the 
United Presbyterians, 509 ; the Reformed Pres- 
byterians, or Cameronians, 50; the United Orig- 
inal Seceders from the Presbyterians, 50. 


WILLIAM E. GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Fouks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPs, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 


BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine bis new stock of Iron, Stone, 
Cuina and Dinner WaRE. 
Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpuse, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
‘ tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 











REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE 





augl4 


two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so little of masical char- 
acters as not to be able to read niusic herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hywns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 

LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 
WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 

With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, 
Cuarves Francis Apams. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by Jonny Quincy Apams w his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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IMPORTANT 
TO THE LADIES! 


OUR SENIOR PARTNER 


if AVING sailed for EUROPE, to purchase a Stock 
for the coming season, for which purpose we 
depend upon our 


Retail Sales 


to supply him with funds, and as Goods can be pur- 

chased so low abroad at the present time for CASH, 
that we can afford to sell or present stock 
AT EVEN A LOSS, 

and invest the proceeds for the coming season, and, 

also, as 
WE NEVER ALLOW OURSELVES TO BE 
UNDERSOLD 
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES WHATEVER, 
we pledge ourselves to our customers that our prices 
are 


AS LOW, 


if not LOWER than the SAME QUALITY OF 
GOODS can be purchased in the city. Our object is to 


Turn our Whole Stuck into Cash, 


IMMEDIATELY, 


to accomplish which our prices shall be so low as 
will leave no room for complaint. For a description 
of our Stock, we respectfully invite the Ladies to ex- 
amine for themselves, merely remarking that it was 
never more complete in every department than at pres- 
ent. 


WE HAVE BUT ONE PRICE, 
BUT THAT A LOW ONE, 





192 Washington Street. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 
may26 


“THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED.” 


| peer one of the leading Booksellers in England— 
“WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS 
THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE,” 
don, May, 1849. 

*‘Our purpose is,—simply to recommend the present 
edition of it, (Webster’s Quarto Dictionary) with its 
copious additions to the text, as a highly valuable pub- 
lication. We hope that it will obtain a wide and 
fitable circulation.”—North American Review, Janu- 
ary, 1848. 

[‘*By a judge.” I regard this book as the most suc- 
cessful effort—the best published American book up to 
this time.—James Brown, Esq., firm of Little & 
Brown uf Boston, Feb. 1848. 

The very large and increasing demand for this work‘ 
affords the best possible evidence to the publishers that it 
is highly ‘‘acceptable to the great body of the American 
people.” —The testimony of Booksellers is abundant, 
that it is ‘the only one” that does ‘‘succeed here,” in 
the United States. 

Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass, 
and for sale by all Booksellers.” june23 
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NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


HE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of oar denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the buok what. the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, aa1 many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been ear less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 

fact is considered sufficient to. show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better ame aga for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

Maine. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampsnire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton: ; 
Manchester; Fitzwiliam. | nt Someones 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
tegen Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; ‘Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; vard; Roxbury; ; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win- 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
{24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and farnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
‘The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure 
RaILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immedicte vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 
The Summer Quarter commences May 2Ist. 
ReFEReENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 


Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 


For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 





———<—=—=a 
NEW HYMN Boon. 
ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & Co, 
W Washington and School Streets, have co be 
a new and stereotype Edition of a’ RB 
ymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Editeq 4 
- Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel 7 wand 
= many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
hr heep,—Price 624. A liberal discount mad, 
eral This collection has been by sey, 
al Chorin tal ke aber er pale 
. Ryne Sreat satisfaction. . 
ieee wane are some of the testimonials in favo, , 


{From the Literary World.] 
“As a collection of sacrea f 
Hymns, this book cannot be surhorst} ss'¢ PPTopriats 
{From the Evening G 
“It is probably the most poetical 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual 
ie that has been issued in our coun 
as it does all the higher elements of relig 


tion.” 


‘azette.] 
compilation oy 
want of a con, 
try, combining 
Hous compos. 


[From the Daily Advertiser. ] 
“It is well that the beauties of this collection Ae go 


indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devot} 
poetry in England and our own soins with the wa 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first apye,, 
ed in this work. “More than one hundred Aadditiong 
hymas are added in this Edition.” 
[From the Daily Atlas.} 

‘For this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev, Samne| 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel Competent to 


poetry, we 


judge about such matter 3, we should think it well calcy. 


ated to meet the wants uf religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious poetry, suited to reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Rives of the Eng. 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinc, 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
our American Bards. 
GI ms a pedhneees be best in the collect) 
ilers have the religious ic a fay 

in thus bringing them together en r 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 
“A more valuable collection of devotional poetry wy, 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reqdj, 
every line it contains. A volame so delightfu! jn its 
designs and execution muat find a wide circulation in 
our Charches, and among the family circles of our p9yp. 
ry. 

[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts aj 
Wesley are here retained, there is many a Gem of ¢e. 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow. 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whox 
genius in this department of writing requires no furthe 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this colle, 
tion.’ 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap. 
plication to the Publishers. Oct? 


Albion Life Insurance Company, 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 





the Albion Company for Boston and vicinity, an 
prepared to receive proposals for Insurances on inn 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grit 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors iy 
London. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPARY., 
Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capil 
and accumulated profits of a business of over Forty 





Jan. 29, 1849. osly 


WATERMAN’S PATENT VENTILATED RE- 
FRIGERRATOR. 


M* Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public 
in full confidence that all the serious objections 
to the old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, 
without violating the laws that govern caloric. The 
principal improvements are the ventilator, double cov- 
ers and valve. There are several minor improve- 
ments, wh-ch, when seen, will be readily appreciated. 
They are made in the most thorough manner, and lined 
with zine of sufficient thickness to insure their dura- 
tion. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER 
BATH, AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, 
since which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way 
to all parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon 
thousands heve been sold, te those, who but for this 
invention, would have had no means of Bathing, owing 
to the experse and trouble attending the old bath tub 
and shower bath. My patent hand Shower Bath was 
invented and introduced as an adjunct to the Bathing 
Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy the luxury of a shower 
bath in the summer months, without being encumbered 
with the closet bath, the remaining nine months of the 
year, and has become a general favorite on that ac- 
count. ‘ 


WATERMAN’S 





PATENT LAMP TEA KET- 
TLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking 
Range, at the approach of Summer, I have had many, 
and urgent calls for an article to boil water in, without 
making a fire in the range. ‘The above is the result of 
my endeavors to answer the call, and is to my entire 
satisfaction. It will be found both useful and economi- 
calin hot weather, to all who cook by Range, and at 
all seasons, to families that board either at Hotels or 
elsewhere. To Ladies keeping house in a snug way, 
and performing their domestic duties from choice, it is 


invaluable, and will answer for the Bachelor in his 
dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved 
it to be equally beneficial when used on cooking stover, 
or before the wood fire. It combines economy with 
conveuience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who 
have given it a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and 
juices of tha meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor 
always uttending the process of broiling by the old 
method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, 
and it will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt eve 
house-keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. 
The objections to those now in use, are, that when the 
glass is broken the remaining portion has to be thrown 
away (although it costs twice as much as the glass) 
and the top cannot be cleansed of the soot that collects 
in it. My lantern is so arranged, that a new glass can 
be put in for the cost of the glass alone; and the top, 
being moveable, can be kept as clean as any other part, 
thas becoming a reflector, instead of an absorbent of 
light, as in the old ones. The top being flat, any ves- 
sel cau be put thereon, where hot water will be always 
in readiness, in case of sickness during the night, or for 
the gentleman’s shaving water in the morning, thus an- 
swering the double purpose of a nursery lainp and lan- 
tern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen 
furnisher, I have sought for a -coffee machine, that the 
cook could manage, aud always bring to the table pure 
extract of eeffee without sediment, and have not found 
it; hence the necessity for improvement; the result, 
(after many experiments) is, the fountain filter, by 
which, cooks of the smallest intellectual capacity, can 
always put upon the table the purest coffee, with the 
least possible trouble to themselves and the most com- 
fort to their employers. (Registered for Patent 1848.) 

INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it 
has long been considered an indispensable appendage 
to the nursery,—its peculiar form making it easy for 
the child, and convenient for the nurse, it being light to 
handle and readily emptied, both ends forming a spout 
to pour from. Since its introduction (about the same 
time with my Bath Pan for adults,) I have not been 
called upon to make one of the old pattera, or alter this 
in any way, it having given entire satisfaction as it 
was first made. The sale has been steadily on the in- 
crease ever since, and as it has been copied by many 
other manufacturers, it may be considered as having 
gained a worthy reputation, oa the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subseri- 
ber, are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen 
Furnishing Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 
8 Brattle and 73 Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and 
those already established, to procure every article ap- 
pertaining to the kitchen deparment, of the best quality 
and at the lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the 
City and adjacent towns, free of expense to the pur- 
chaser, Those visiting the City by Railroad, can have 
their goods packed and sent to the Depot, in season 
for the evening train, by making their selection in the 


early part of the day, 
june9 = 7m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 


S G. SIMPKINS publishes the following series of 
e highly approved Sunday School Manuals. 

1. CHannine’s CaTEcHism for young children. 
Price 50 cts per doz. ne 

2. WoRrcEesTER ASSOCIATION CaTECHIsM, Fif- 
teenth Thousand. $1 00 per doz. 

8. THe Cuaristian’s CatEecHisM, or Lessons 
from the Old and New Testament. $1 20 per doz. 

4. Bisie Brocrapuy in the form of Questions 
with Reference i for Answers, for Schools 


years standing. 
a may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or a. 
ually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Lit 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years 
paying interest. 

he insured participate AT ONCE in ALL the profs 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in tie 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in case 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ame 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jackson, M.D.,! 
Mason Warren, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be ha: 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML, PAGE, for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 


DANIELL & CO, 
No. 201 Washington Street, 


HY received by the late arrivals, a BEAUTI 
FUL ASSORTMENT of NEW 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


which have been selected with great care, both asi 
regards STYLES and COLORS, consisting of 


SILKS, SHAWLS, LINENS, 
Housekeeping Goods, 


—aND— 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Having facilities far obtaining our Goods as LOW 
as any in the trade, many articles being of 


Our own Importation, 


we assure our customers that they may feel entire cor 
fidence that we shall sell every article AS CHEAP # 
it can be procured at any other store. We still a 
here strictly to our long established custom of invari! 
bly asking the LOWEST PRICE AT FIRST. 
DANIELL & CO., 

201 Washington st. 


COMMUNION WARE. 


R's ELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, inve 
the attention of purchasers to their variety of 


Fine Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia 
Communion Articles, 


consisting of Flaggons, Cups, with and without handle. 
Plates, etc., of various styles and sizes. This Ware it 
received direct from Manufacturers of well knows 
celebrity and is warranted of equal quality to any soli 

They are also prepared to execute orders for SILVER 
Wake of any description in a superior style of work- 
maaship, 


may26 














march31 6tis7ios 





3meopis&os 121 Washington # 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 

be Subscriber is desirous of receiving into his 

Family a small number of Girls to educate. He 
proposes that they shall be under the immediate care of 
his wife, who will devote her whole time and attentioa 
to them, as regards both their intellectual and mor! 
training. 

Terms; $132 per annum. 

REFERENCES. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wit. H. 
Knight, Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Gro- 
cers’ Bank.) Boston; Rev. A. R. Baker, Medf.rd;- 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Woburn; Mr. J. W. Brown, Fr 
mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Framingham, May 26, 1849. Stis7os 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany ané 


Springfield. 
ONDUCTED Rev. W. H. TYLER aw 
LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish 
ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments o 
a finished Education. é 
The Seventh Annual Catalogue, affording all neeé- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. 
The Summer Session of five months will commence 
May 2. 
For healthfulness of location, ease of access, and a! 
desirable facilities, the Instituteis unsurpassed 
Pittsfield, March@1, 1849, 


NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


-T)R. J. K. PALMER, continues with t success, 
the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed wit! 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician, 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines 
—- Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 
unel 














Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alone. 


. §. INGALLS, whose popular lectures 0 
SS wor gk Beco 00 have been de 


livered throughout New England, is now permaneatly 

located in Boston. ra 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery P 

near the Tremont House. istf nova 


WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co-] 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


Particular attention paid to the saleof Woo) 








to Scripture 
and Families. $1 25 per doz. mayl 
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well known as to make a new Edition necessary. |,\, 
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